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CHAPTER  I 


I  now  undertake  tc  record  my  history  as  it  comes  to  me, 
without  any  written  history  to  guide  me. 

I  was  born  July  4,  1842  near  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  was  the 
fifth  cf  a  family  of  ten  children,  5  boys  and  5  girls.  When  seven 
years  old  I  moved  with  my  parents  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Lawrence 
county. 

In  closing  the  foregoing,  it  brought  to  my  mind  some  of  the 
early  incidents  of  my  early  life  which  may  be  cf  some  interest  to 
seme  who  are  living  now  in  the  year  cf  1930,  when  this  book  is  be¬ 
ing  assembled. 

The  incidents  I  wish  to  speak  of  will  carry  our  minds  back  to 
nearly  four  score  years.  When  I  let  my  mind  run  back  to  the  long, 
long  ago,  I’m  reminded  of  the  words  cf  the  p  'et,  when  his  mind  was 
going  back  to  by-gone  days,  when  he  wrote  these  words:  “Turn 
hack,  turn  back  ch,  time  in  your  f  ight,  and  make  me  a  child  just 
for  one  night”.  So  I  will  have  to  possess  the  mind  of  the  poet  to 
.-•ruble  me  to  recall  at  least,  some  of  the  very  early  scenes  of  my 
life. 

1  was  1  or  8  years  old  when  my  father  left  Ohio  and  settled  in 
southern  Illinois.  My~~eavl.v  life  was  spent  about,  after  the  fashion 
-a  f  other  boys  of  that  section  the  majority  cf  the  peon’e  living  in 
that  part  of  the  state  known  as  Egypt,  which  included  southern 
Illinois.  ,My  opportunities  for  getting  an  education  were  limited 
compared  to  the  present  day.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  free 
schoo's.  What  I,  and  the  other  clfiVJrrn  got  in  the  way  cf  educa¬ 
tion,  was  nothing  compared  tc-  the  advantages  cf  this  day  and  age. 
All  schools  cf  my  early  life  were  subscription  schools,  and  never 
more  than  a  three-month  term  in  the  winter,  and  sometimes  would 
be  a  two-month  term  in  the  spring  for  the  little  ones.  The  tutition 
was  generally  50c  a  month,  which  was  a  big  price  at  that  time. 
Morey  at  that  time  was  almost  unheard-of. 

When  I  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  I  was  the  5t.h  of  a 
■fnmilv  of  10  children.  At  that  time  I  was  5  or  6  years  old.  Most 
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people  owned  their  homes  and  farms.  But  that  did  not  count  for 
anything  in  the  matter  of  -wealth.  My  father  would  send  three  or 
four  of  us  to  school  at  one  term  cr  other  during  the  year.  In  this 
way  we  all  had  a  little  schooling.  The  older'  ones  would  teach  the 
younger  ones  at  home.  Some  times  we  would  take  week  about  go- 
in-  to  school.  They  taught  about  the  first  five  grades.  However 
there  were  but  few  got  to  the  5th  grade.  They  started  the  young¬ 
sters  in  on  the  ABCs  and  kept  them  there  until  they  could  say  t..em 
up  and  down.  When  one  could  name  a  .letter  as  quickly  as  it  was 
pointed  to,  he  was  ready  to  put  the  letters  together,  and  spell  out 
two  and  three  letter  words. 

Our  studies  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling 
and  geography.  Some  of  the  advanced  students  studied  Summer 
For  my  part,  I  never  looked  inside  of  a  grammer  to  study  it.  we 
had,  what  the  present  generation  would  call,  a  very  amusing  way 
of  studying  geography.  We  studied  it  by  singing  it  The  schoo 
master,  as  the  teacher  was  called,  would  have  a  very  large  United 
States  map  hung  on  the  wall,  with  all  states  in  different  colors 
and  capitols  written  in  heavy  type.  The  master  would  stand  at  one 
side  of  the  map,  and  with  his  5-foot  pointer,  would  star,  alphabet¬ 
ically  with  the  states,  thus:  Alabama,  Mongomery,  on  the  Alabama 
river;  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas  river;  Connecticut 
two  capitals,  Hartford  and  New  Haven;  Il.inois,  Springfield 
the  Sangmon  river:  and  so  on  down  through  the  states,  I  hope  at 
some  time  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  tune  of  music  as  we  san 
"then  in  naming  the  32  states..  We  named  each  state  in  our  song 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  youth  of  that  day  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  an  education.  One  of  the  reasons  was. 
that  ov.ryooe  of  the  family,  from  the  oldest  to  th.  y™n,.»  aad  t. 
work  in  order  to  make  a  living.  Everything  we  had  to  eat  was 
raised  on  the  farm.  Our  clothing,  bedding  and  other  materials 
were  taken  from  the  sheep,  and  other  sources  Cott°" 
were  home-grown.  The  years’  work  generally  began  about  March 
1st.  The  first  was  to  clean  up  new  ground  which  had  been  cleared 
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(luring  tin:  winter  month*.  Then  ns  soon  ns  the  water  in  the  creeks 
was  warm,  the  sheep  were  driven  down  for  their  annual  bath. 
Their  wool  was  washed  out  as  clean  as  possible  for  soon  they  would 
hi  sheared.  At  this  time  there  were  some  very  amusing  incidents 
with  sheep  washing.  One  indispcnsible  thing  during  this  time  was 
“old  red  ticker”.  The  washers  did  not  seem  to  care  how  cold  the 
outer  part  of  his  body  got,  just  so  be  was  warm  inside.  While  on 
this  subject,  I  will  tell  you  of  an  incident  that  was  told  on  an  old 
Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Brother  Lose.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
all-round  Methodist  in  the  whole  country.  His  home  was  always  a 
home  for  the  preacher,  no  matter  how  many  came.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  go  to  prayer  meetings,  preaching  and  attend  the 
Steward’s  meeting,  but  he  had  been  raised  to  always  taking  his 
morning  and  evening  drink,  and  many  times  during  the  day.  The 
church  would  get  after  him  about  being  too  liberal  with  his  drink¬ 
ing  and  he  would  acknowledge  his  wrong  and  ask  forgiveness, 
which  would  be  done  time,  and  time  again.  Finally  the  church  turned 
him  out,  but  at  their  first  meeting  he  would  be  on  hand  asking 
them  to  take  him  in — and  they  would  take  bin!  back.  It  finally  entno 
to  a  point  where  the  matter  had  to  lie  settled  in  some  way  with 
Brother  Lose.  At  an  appointed  time,  all  met  at  the  church,  and 
after  hearing  lioth  sides  of  the  case,  the  church  agreed  that  Broth¬ 
er  Lose  could  have  his  lickcr  during  sheep-washing  time.  All  things 
having  been  agreed  upon,  the  church  decided  to  Lake  back  Brother 
Lose.  The  glad  hand  was  extended  him.  He  then  requested  his  fa¬ 
vorite  song  to  be  sung."Oh  how  happy  arc  they,  who  their  Savior 
obey,  and  I  will  wash  the  old  sheep  every  day.” 

(lotting  back  to  the  subject,  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  as  soon 
as  the  wool  was  clipped  it  was  then  tub-washed,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dry,  all  hands,  young  and  old.  had  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks’ 
work  picking  the  burs  and  other  things  out.  Even  while  we  were 
waiting  on  our  meals,  there  would  be  a  tub  of  wool  to  keep  picking 
at.  Then  after  supper  our  job  still  lasted  until  bed  time.  I  can 
yet  well  remembered  how  sore  our  thumbs  and  forefingers  became 
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picking  cut  tiie  burrs  and  briers. 

The  next  in  order  was  to  take  the  wool  to  the  earning  machine. 
Often  times  it  meant  a  trip  from  10  to  20  miles,  the  trip  being 
made  by  oxen  team.  It  wasn’t  one  time  out  of  ten  that  we  would  be 
able  to  take  our  carded  rolls  back  with  us.  We  would  have  to  leave 
them  and  Lake  our  turn.  Sometimes  the  carders  would  he  two  or 
three  weeks  behind  their  work.  This  meant  another  trip  or  possibly 
two  trills  before  getting  our  ro’ls. 

After  the  rods  were  received  then  would  come  the  work  of  dye¬ 
ing  the  wool  into  different  colors.  The  same  process  was  used  with 
cotton  and  flax.  Then  came  the  long  soige  of  weaving  the  cl  th.  The 
doth  used  for  men’s  garments  was  called  jeans,  ami  for  the  women, 
lineey.  The  cotton  and  flax  was  used  to  make  sheets  and  towels. 

After  weaving,  the  worlc  of  mailing  them  into  elethes  the  order 
which  would  last  until  late  fall.  While  this  was  going  on,  my  father 
wou’d  he  sitting  in  one  corner  rf  the  room  making-  shoes.  Our 
allotment  was  one  pair  a  year.  As  05  tier  cent  of  the  people  were 
farmers,  hence  there  was  no  need  i  f  shipped  in  products. 

I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  prices  in  my  early  life.  You  could 
buy  a  horse  from  all  the  way  from  10  to  20  dollars.  Cows  sold 
from  f.  to  10  dollars;  ea eh  hog  from  l Mi  to  2  cents  per  pound.  It 
was  the  custom  that  if  one  would  buy  a  sow  with  <’>  to  8  pigs  the 
purchaser  would  give  one  dollar  for  each  pig,  with  the  old  Sow 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Slice.)  went  from  one  dollar  to  one 
nnd  half.  Lambs  which  at  this  present  time  are  soiling  from  $15 
to  $18  dollars  could  he  had  for  50  cents  apiece.  No  sale  whatever 
for  chickens.  Eggs  4  to  5  cunts  per  dozen  taken  in  trade  at  toe 
store.  Bacon  to  5  cents  per  pound.  About  $1.50  to  $2.00  was  paid 
for  calves  at  woining  time,  many  of  them  as  good  as  we  sell  now 
from  $20  to  $25  per  head. 

It  will  not  be  hard  for  you  to  know  the  reason  there  was  no 
money  in  circulation,  as  there  was  neither  any  buying  or  selling 
dene.  I  remember,  once  at  least,  when  I  was  very  young  that  my 
father  took  a  load  of  corn  in  a  ox  wagon  ten  miles  to  a  distillery 
and  sold  it  for  10c  a  bushel.  I  went  along  and  remember  that  it  was 


lute  in  the  night  before  we, got  home. 

and"  rThIife  'n'  th\V>rn  and  vv,lcat  was  ta!«n  to  the  mills 

and  Kiound.  The  miller  taking  f0  much  cf  the  grain  as  tol’  for 

fto'en  7ftweat’  BUCk  Wh°at  and  COrn’  the  mil!er  taking  from 

would  nut  it  '  7  7  Wh6n  WG  had  wheat  ^ountl  the  miller 

ould  put  it  up  in  a  big  hopper  and  then  we  would  have  to  turn  the 

bolt  by  hand  to  separate  the  bran.  When  the  ground  wheat  had  aJ 
Z  S  f  1 T  r  be°U  We  had  three  ^ade3-  What  went  thru 
f  t  shorts  ^  gradG’  thS  neXt  WaS  middlin^  aild 

.  As  b,efor®  *tated  we  a11  had  to  work  regardless  of  age.  I  be -an 
i°\vo°k  d°Ut  byr  tbe  ni0rith  when  1  was  Just  past  twelve  years  old. 
f  kifk  °nr  r  an,d  ab°Ut  did  a  man’s  work  P'^ing  and  doing 

m Lf  f  ?rm  W°rk-  The  first  su™  I  «Pt  five  dollars  per 

month  for  a  dry  month  which  meant  I  had  to  loose  all  wet  days  I 

would  have  to  chop  wood  and  do  all  kinds  of  work  about  the  barn 

wculd  dCe  7  7  b°ard’  if  there  were  rrlany  wet  days.  My  wages 
wis  fif  Wn  t0,  3  °r  4  do!lar3  a  month-  The  fa!1  a"d  winter 

likl  S40  0oe6rn  yearS-  °ld’  1  W°rk0d  oat  a  dr,-t°r  bill  of  something 
The  doer  ’  f°r,servlce  rendercd  our  family,  during  the  year  before. 

.  , t'le  ho-  ,  and  kept  aI1  kinds  of  stock  — horses 

V  '  “d  S  lecp-  U  was  nly  J°b  t0  feed  and  care  for  all  the 

her  a  m  if.f  C°7  ’Ut  and  hauI  a11  the  wood  from  the  tim- 

‘  ,  dlstance’  and  cut  the  woed  into  stove  lengths;  carry  it. 

mav  1  6  h°r  35  thCre  WaS  n°  °ther  fl,el  used  thom  days-  You 
When  aH  tT  ?  W3S  ""  am°Unt  °f  choPPinS  and  carrying, 

b  1  r  MS  WCre  d0ne-  1  W"Uld  take  a  sled  with  a  12  bushel 

bv  band  T  f  and  ShUCk  thc  box  ful1-  come  m  and  unload  it  all 

b>  hand,  put  my  tedm  in  the  lot  or  barn  and  go  to  the  house.  By 

the  time  dinner  was  over  it  would  be  about  2  p.  m.  After  a  few 
loments  rest  I  would  begin  doing  up  my  evenings  work.  Every 
<ay  was  about  a  duplicate  of  the  day  before.  It  took  me  until  March 
to  work  out  the  Doctor  bill.  That  was  another  year  without  any 
han.e  to  go  to  school.  I  had  a  possible  chance  of  going  to  spelling 
schoo.s  at  nights  once  in  a  while  which  some  times  called  for  a  trip 
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on  foot  3  or  4  miles  over  rough  dark  roads.  One  other  means  of 
learning  was  the  singing  schools  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
winter  months,  where  the  principles  .of  music  were  taught.  I  don’t 
wish  to  throw  any  bouquet  at  myself,  however,  along  with  others 
I  could  answer  any  question  given  out  by  the  music  teacher  as  fast 
as  thc  question  could  be  asked.  Our  singing  was  all  done  without 
any  organ  or  piano  or  any  other  musical  instrument.  In  order  to 
get  the  key  of  the  song  to  be  sung  the  music  leader  would  use  a 
tuning  fork,  which,  when  it  was  struck  against  any  hard  object  or 
placed  between  ones  teeth  and  removed  quickly  it  would  give  a 
certain  sound.  I  had  one  until  a  few  years  ago  that  gave  the  key  of 
"C”  natural.  The  fork  giving  the  correct  sound  of  “C”  we  would 
run  the  scale  down  to  the  key  that  the  song  was  set  to  be  sung  in.. 
For  example:  if  the  song  to  be  sung  was  set  to  the  key  of  “G”  we 
would  run  the  scale  from  “C”  to  “G”  and  transpose  the  scale  from 
C,  the  3rd  space  to  the  2nd  line,  placing  1st  on  the  2nd  line  as  the 
key  note  and  that  was  the  key  note  thoughout  the  scale. 

Another  item  of  my  limited  education  was  the  opportunity  to 
learn  penmanship.  Writing  was  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  the 
schools  of  my  school  days.  In  addition  to  what  practice  we  got  in 
school  we  had  writting  schools  carried  on  at  nights.  In  order  to 
get  enough  pupils  for  a  class  we  would  have  to  go  several  miles  to 
some  house.  Don’t  forget  it,  there  were  some  fine  Speimens  of  pen¬ 
manship  in  them  early  days  of  schooling.  It  is  an  art  which  has  to 
be  kept  up  as  does  everything  else  if  one  wishes  to  keep  up  a  credi- 
able  specimen  of  ones  writing.  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  any  one  will  be  able  to  keep  on  the  job.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  I  am  still  able  to  write  my  name  so  that  about 
every  one  could  read  it.  I  have  taken  lessons  in  music  and  writing 
since  I  came  to  Henry  County,  which  I  have  found  not  a  bad  thing 
ix  recommend  to  all  old  and  young.  About  all  the  time  that  I  was 
taking  these  night  lessons  in  spelling,  singing  and  writing,  I  was 
working  by  the  month,  at  what  people  of  this  day  would  call  low 
wages,  in  the  spring  of  1S59.  I  worked  all  summer  and  fall  for  G 
dollars  per  month;  made  a  full  hand  behind  the  plow  and  doing 
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general  farm  work.  My  wares  were  collected  by  my  parent;  t:)  buy 
sueh  tiling  as  was  not  raised  on  the  farm,  such  as  groceries,  pay 
taxes  and  sueh  like.  All  the  other  boys  of  the  family  would  be 
working  as  well  as  my  self.  The  girls  would  work  out  when  tne 
years  work  was  done  up.  The  average  wages  f  r  working  girts 
were  from  30  to  '<5  cents  per  week.  It  would  take  a  girl  a  whole 
weeks  wages  to  buy  her  a  calico  or  gingham  dress;  two  weeks  for 
a  pair  of  calf  skin  shoes. 

In  tile  Spring  of  18G0  I  hired  out  to  work  on  a  farm  at  $7  a 
month.  At  that  time  I  was  in  my  18h  yenj-,  and  like  most  beys  be¬ 
gan  to  look  around  a  little  toward  the  other  sex.  The  girls  began 
to  look  mighty  pretty  to  me  now.  During  my  work  I  divided  my 
wages  with  my  mother,  who  was  a  widow  at  that  time.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  that  I  bought  my  first  suit  of  store  clothes.  You  can 
miagme  how  high  I  stepped.  It  was  the  year  I  made  my  debut  into 
company.  I  continued  to  work  for  the  same  man.  He  was  a  broom 
maker.  We  tied  brooms  during  the  winter  months  until  some  time 
in  March  1.11(5 1,  when  1  quite  my  year’s  job  and  went  home  for  a 
short  rest,  before  beginning  another  year’s  work. 

i  °.n  am  -4;th-  <,f  'Mardl’  Mr‘  Li,u'",n  hwl.  been  inaugurated  prosi- 
,  "'>m- atom  seemed  evident  that  a  civil  war  was  near  a, 

1  lll‘  ‘•‘.’""'■'■•V  <ll<l  "ol-  have  to  wait  long,  when  on  the  J2t.li  duv 
'  •■W’1'11-  '^i',  the  dogs- of  war  wore  turned  loose  upon  Fort  Sump 

er,  .  mill,  Carolina  with  their  laden  missels  for  2],  wher>  Major 
Anderson  was  in  eommand.  A  small  company  was  in  after  the  fort 
lias  on  lire.  He  made  terms  to  evacuate  with  the  right  to  leave 
the  I oit  which  lie  did  in  the  next  day  the  lf.tli.  Three  days  after 
'■o  fa.-  of  1-ort  hump  tor,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000 
slate  mi  ilia  for  55  months  term.  Our  eounty  began  to  raise  the  first 
company  at  the  county  seat.  The  word  was  sent  out  that  there 
won  id  he  a  company  raised  on  Saturday. 

1  ii  Pin  try  for  Mmw.  'ifriP  Ali"'i1,  1  cnlisU'(l  ’Co.  II.  10th  Illnois 
-rVmA  •'  months,  known  in  history  as  the  first  call  of 

I.'.OOO  men.  1  lie  f.ompany  left  our  home  town  April  2()Lli  and  wont 
,,,rm  t:’  *S:',nn«liei<l.  Illinois,  where  the  regiment  was’  orglm^od 


witii  1,000  men.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Garin,  Illinois,  where 
I  get  the  first  taste  of  real  Soldier  life. 

Curio,  Illinois  is  situated  in  the  Southeast  corner  of  the  state, 
where  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  meet.  Where  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  camped  the  ground  was  said  to  be  lower  than  the  water 
in  the  rivers  at  Standard  gunge.  Two  levees  on  the  rivers  merged 

where  the  rivers  met.  It  required  at  least  one  half  dozen  powe. 

ful  steam  pumps  running  night  and  day  to  keep  the  water  out  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leeves.  It  was  a  very  wet  Spring  and  the  rivers 

were  at  times  near  the  top  of  the  levees.  At  times  the  water  was 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  our  tents  on  the  outside  of  the  levee.  There 
was  constant  clanger  of  the  levees  breaking  and  submerging  our 
camp.  _ 

At  that  time  four  regiments  or  about  4,000  men  were  camped 
there.  We  were  required  to  drill  three  times  a  day  for  two  hours 
at  each  drill  practice  and  go  on  dress  parade,  every  evening  at  G 
p.  in.  Rvery  solider  was  called  for  guard  duty  about  twice  a  week; 
would  go  on  duty  about  9  a.  in.  and. get  of  at  10  a.  m.  next  day. 
Standing  guard  2  hours  oil  and  4  hours  of. 

My  first  experience  at  cooking  was  amusing.  I  tried  my  hand 
at  cooking  rice.  Well,  you  just  ought  to  have  seen  what  a  time  1 
had  with  it.  I  was  taking  riiy  turn  as  we  all  had  to  do.  I  filled  uji 
a  three  gallon  camp  kettle  full  of  rice  and  put  in  water  enough 
to  cover  it  and  started  it  to  boiling.  It  was  not  very  long  until  the 
rice  began '  to  swell  and  crowded  out  of  the  kettle.  I  soon  saw  that 
something  would  have  to  he  done  quickly  or  all  my  rice  would  be 
out  of  the  kettle  and  put  my  five  out.  I  began  to  dip  it  out  and 
when  I  had  gotten  enough  out  to  keep  it  in  the  kettle  I  had  every¬ 
thing  about  the  cook-shed  full  cf  swollen  rice.  When  I  had  it  ,so 
the  rice  would  stay  in  the  kettle,  I  thought  I  would  sit  down  to  cool 
of.  It  was  not  long  however  until  the  brown  and  black  bubbles  be¬ 
gan  to  come  to  the  top  and  I  concluded  it  was  done,  so  I  set  it  of 
tlio  fire.  When  dinner  was  ready  and  time  for  rice  and  lo  and  be¬ 
hold  the  rice  was  burnt  to  a  crisp  from  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
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both  ways  at  once-  k^ked  had  u  '  ,They  wers  made  to  shoot 
way.  The  mo®  t  came  off  ^  “!  sh6t  the 
down  to  where  the  two  Wpos  &  ard  duty’  we  would  march 
down  the  river.  The  bovs  h  rne'’’  '"e.up  and  fire  our  .guns  off 
my  turn  it  would  turn  me  around^T  °v  wcight-  when  it  came 

and  generally  went  down  and  my  ~un  up  So^hlt”*  PU" 

experience  on  the  firing  line.  "  P'  S  th  *  WaS  some  of  nly 

It  was  about  the  same  thing  over  everv  dav  tv,„ 
deal  of  sickness  in  camn  *  ,,  y  day-  There  was  a  great 

learned,  as  vet  how  ‘o  take  ^  aCt  tbe  so'dl’crs  had  not 

days  bit  not  off  duty  1  L  °  °f  the»lse'ves.  I  was  sick  a  few 
and  discharged  July  29th  18G1 T™  f  7*  SerVdCe  Apri’-  29th 
the  1st  day  of  August  When  I  '  f  h°me  l°  Illinois  about 
had  enlisted  for  three  yelrt  and  l  ^  tW°  °ldeSt  brothe^ 
Mv  Mother  h  6re  then  at  St'-  Louis  Missouri. 

I  omh  5'/,™'  .6  years  of 

year-old  brother"  Jt  ***  19 

later  my  mother  died,  leaving-  ns  nil  i  the  army-  0ne  year 
dead,  Mary  Jennie  and  Charles  the  thrc7l  ^  S’Sber  Nancy>  now 
In  the  following  De-ember  afw  JaS  narned  Quito  young. 

John  died  from  hardshls  anS  I  ^  M°ther’S  death-  niy  brother 
old  family  graveyard  with  FatherVolher^^  *“  U'° 

younger  than  my  se'f,  who  died  July  18G0  *  S'Ster’  tW°  year‘, 

hafout  aNlaVendcro7Soef ' ®  th*  cbiW5en  together  until  18G3.  1 
vield  and  price.  When  it  was  about’ rind* promisin&  a  Iar^'e 
August  1893,  there  came  a  killim  f  t0  CUt  °n  the  13th  of 

aad  was  so  cold  that  ice  fornjed 'ot  ££  5£J 


week  the  broom  corn  lay  flat  on  the  ground  as  if  a  roller  had  been 
run  ever  it.  All  the  corn  was  killed  and  starvation  was  everywhere. 
We  did  not  know  what  to  do.'  Time  went  on  until  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  we  eonc’uded  to  break  up  house  keeping.  We  put 
Mary  Jane  and  Charles  with  our  oldest  sister  whose  husband  had 
already  gone  to  the  army.  Sister  Nan  tack  a  place  to  work,  a-d  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1803,  I  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  lGth,  Illinois 
Cavalry  for  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

The  Regiment  was  the  in  camp  at  Camp  Butler  near  Springfield, 
.llirois.  .1  received  $27  the  first  pay  when  I  was  sworn  in  which 
I  sent  home  to  help  out.  I  was  at  once  furnished  with  a  new  uni¬ 
form,  a  horse  and  outfit  and  became  a  full  fledged  soldier.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  Army  before  it  was  a  great  help  to  me  in  taking 
up  soldiering  again  The  regiment  remained  in  Camp  Butler,  drill¬ 
ing  hard  every  day  until  about  the  first’  of  November  18G3  when 
we  received  orders  to  break  camp.  i«bT  two  days  we  were  worked 
hard  packing  up  and  getting  ready  to  leave  to  go  somewhere,  the 
the  Lord  only  knew.  On  the  3rd  day  we  began  to  load  our  effect¬ 
or  the  cars.  It  took  two  trains  for  our  stuff  and  horses  and  the 
third  train  for  the  men.  The  last  day  we  loaded  our  horses  and 
raddles.  It  rained  all  day,  a  cold  chilly  rain  and  about  3  o'clock  it 
set  into  snowing  with  the  rain,  and  along  with  the  rest  I  got  as  wet 
rs  cou  .d  be,  with  no  clothes  to  change.  About  sundown  it  began  to 
turn  cold.  Our  stock  trains  had  gone  and  about  dark  our  train 
came  and  we  entrained.  The  cars  were  just  common  freight  -cars, 
not  so  much  as  straw  to  lie  down  on,  with  not  fire  of  any  kind.  We 
traveled  all  night  in  our  cold,  damp  clothes,  with  the  damp  flocr 
to  lie  on.^  Daylight  found  us  near  the  state  line  between  Indiana 
nod  Illinois.  We  passed  through  Indianapolis  about  dark  the  second 
day  out.  While  there  the  Christian  Commission  furnished  us  with 
coffee  and  warm  bread,  the  first  since  we  left  camp  Butler  twenty- 
four  hours  before. 

The  next  day  about  ten  a.  m.  we  arrived  at  Cincinatti,  Ohio, 
where  we  unloaded,  saddled  our  horses,  mounted  and  crossed  the 
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'“>*■  «  Regimental  wagon  trni7  of  ;on,t*th",F  I,ke  .«.  wtfek  fitting 
mules  l.o  cadi  wau-on'  Wn  \  *  !  7°Ut  "  y  wa^ons-  with  six 
Kentucky.  It  .vas'notvt  v  In  w  S°Uth  °VCr  the  Mo^tains  of 
tion  was  Knoxville  Tcnn  tl  W®  earned  that  our  destina- 

lucky.  The  Re^t  lll’.  'f  -7  6  rCUehest  ^untry  in  Ken- 
ana  then  the  tug  of  War  began"  „ri '®'‘ road  for  about  forly  miles 
everyday.  The  roads  were  impassahh  tT  ^  “ileS  ^  rained 
down.  The  drivers  would  get  *he  mulel’  loo^  ^S°ns  Would  mirt 
w  100  men  would  have  to  dismount  w'Y",  “  COmpany  of  SC 
inches  thick,  we  called  stable  r„„„t  .  ,  had  r°Fes  cf  about  2 

one  tree  to  another  to  tie  our  'b  ’  we  used  to  stretch  from 

to  the  wagon  and  all  the  c  horses  to-  and  which  we  wou’d  attach 

On  one  "  io„M,  „.rmPa"y  '‘f.  h»ld  *»1  P-ll  00L 

iiurt  by  others  falliny  on  them.  ""tCr'  S°mt'  of  thc  «ot 

J'ur  zzss  's£v*cu,r*m’  *- . ■-* 

mnnri  of  C,*,  .  '1'  "H‘  ( miCederalc’s  under  the  con,-. 

eompeHed  fn»  hTITc  TT"^'  ""«*  ™  were 

''•*  '*■••••«'<, uarlers  r„ ,■  1 i-. o'" w i n to'r " i  T'"'  "7  Kl"'Uwnl 
rival  at  Cumberland  f..,,  ,  ‘  '  ,Sl'on  !lll<'1-  "»r  ur- 

I-eweVs  Valiev  in  Well’  v'  ■  Sl'tHlt  whnt  is  known  as 

where  the  2L  l.a.es  !f  ««*>  *  'omte.l. 

I  stood  laeing  south  with  .'''Vi-Vc'  ^lrs'ni'u  and  Tennessee  meet, 
root  in  Ken.uek  ,  '  7  T  1,1  W«*  Virginn,  my  right 

The  gap  is  I  '  ,  ,  °Wr  ,Uld  PU1  n'.V  h;„,d  in  Tenn ’ssee 

seen  and  if  you  will  Thin^  "’0'St.  1<lisma'  ,,)okin«  !>'a-e  I  have  ever 
1  think  you  have  or ,I  M  L  ■!  ■„n",.l0,'y  <:f  A"‘!«™nvme.  which 

Uio  place  looks,  doing  ;n'-k  to  th  ‘  *'7  ^  7'"°  i(,oa  as  t(>  b»w 

panics  of  *  he  ,  Hl‘wut  llp  tho  valley,  four  com- 

where  J  ,md  Tr  nl,°l,t  r°rLy  ”li:- 

>.  with  a  (..on federate  regiment.  It  did 
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net  take  us  long  to  knock  them  out.  Whi’e  we  were  there  I  took 
sick  and  had  to  be  hauled  bark  to  the  Gap  in  an  ambulance  where 
i  was  placed  in  the  Regimented  bos’  ital.  I  was  placed  in  the  south 
east  corner  of  the  tent  near  the  place  where  they  went,  in  and  out. 
A  rubber  army  blanket  was  spread  down  on  the  bare  ground,  which 
was  all  I  had  under  me  and  one  blanket  over  me.  All  the  fire  we 
had  was  made  in  a  trench  dug  in  the  ground  about  2  feet  wide 
and  18  inches  deep.  'The  trench  had  no  covering  and  it  was  about 
12  feet, long,  0  feet  inside  the  tent  and  the  same  outside.  The  tent 
was  full  of, smoke  all  the  time,  also  fu'l  of  siclcmen,  most  of  them 
being  convalescent  excepting  one  boy  and  myself;  I  lay  on 
the  ground  until  my  hips  wore  through  the  joints,  causing  bedsores 
as  large  as  quarters. 

On  Christmas  day  1863,  my  company,  with  three  others,  known 
as  the  3rd  Battalion, were  ordered  back  to  Joncsville  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Maj.  Beirs,  where  we  had  our  first  fight.  I  with  one 
ether  boy,  was  transferred  to  the  Post  hospital.  The  Battalion 
went  on  up  thc  valley  to  Joncsville,  where  on  the  third  day  of 
January  1KIM,  after  fighting  from  daylight  until  sundown  in  snow 
and  zero  weather,  they  surrendered  and  were  then. taken  to  the 
Andersonville  prison,  about  300  in  all.  Very  few  ever  lived  to  get 
back  to  the  Regiment. 

I  remained  in  the  Post  Hospital  from  December,  23th  1SG3 
until  Helm, ary,  18(!'l,  something  like  two  , months.  My  pen  would 
fail  me  if  I  should  attempt  to  give  you  anything  like  a  fair  de¬ 
scription  of  what  I,  with  others,  Imd  to  suffer  while  there.  A  man’s 
Ido  was  no  value  to  those  in  charge  of  the  hospital.  It  was  zero 
weather  all  through  January,  a  p  re  at  number  of  the  porr  bays 
died  and  in  most  cases  from  the  lack  of  proper  care,  saying  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  medicine.  The  hospital  was  alive  with  Vermin,  the 
liic  eating  the  sick  up  alive  and  no  way  to  help  ourselves.  If  one 
ol  the  boys  died,  they  would  carry  him  out  to  an  adjoining  shed 
and  before  they  could  get  him  buried,  thc  rats  would  be  on  the 
body  and  you  know  whnt  that  means. 
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I  finaLy  felt  like  I  could  stand  the  trip  over  the  mountains  about 
two  miles  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Gap,  where  mv  Regiment  was 
camped  .or  winter.  I  got  anxious  to  get  away  so  I  asked  the  sur- 
geon  in  charge  if  I  could  go  back  to  the  Regiment.  He  said  he  didn’t 
rare  what  I  did.  One  thing  that  made  me  more  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  Regiment,  was  to  let  our  Regimental  Surgeon  know 
how  badly  one  of  the  boys  was,  who  was  sent  to  the 
host  Hospital  when  I  was.  .lie  had  been  growing  weaker  all  the 
ime.  hen  I  left  I  went  to  his  cot  where  he  was  alive  with  l'ce  Ho 
was  also  de.irious.  It  took  me  nearly  all  day  to  make  it  over  the 
mountains  two  miles.  I  went  direct  to  the  Surgeon's  tent  and  told 
.  im  about  the  boy  and  the  condition  he  was  in.  The  Hosptial  Ste¬ 
ward  of  our  Regiment  went  over  the  next  day  to  try  to  do  some 
thing  for  him  but  it  was  too  late.  He  had  died  during  the  night. 

I  remained  in  the  Regimental  Hospital  where  I  was  first  taken  as 
a  convalescent  until  about  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  Regimen: 
was  ordered  back  to  Eastern  Kentucky,  goin^  into  camp  at  Mount 
sterling,  having  marched  all  the  way  from  Cumberland  Gap,  on 
foot,  through  rain  and  snow,  which  was  no  small  strain  on  those 
who  were  just  out.  of  the  hospital. 

The  'regiment  remained  at  Mount  Sterling  until  the  1st  of  April, 
when  we  took  our  march  south,  going  into  camp  at  Nicholisvil’.e, 
Kentucky,  about  100  miles  from  Mount  Sterling.  The'  regiment  was 
there  nearly  a  month.  During  our  stay  at  Nicholisville  we  received 
our  first  pay  since  we  left  the  state  in  October  04.  We  also  drew 
horses,  the  first  that  I  had  since  I  took  sick.  The  horse  I  received 
was  a  dandy.  After  I  got  him  rigged  cut  and  got  on  him  I  soon 
found  out  the  difference  between  riding  and  walking. 

hile  here  at  Nicholisville  all  the  Cavaly,  8  or  10  regiments, 
which  had  been  ordered  here  by  the  government,  were  made  into  a 
cavalry  Division  of  about  5,000  men.  The  Division  composed  of  2 
brigades,  all  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Stoneman.  As 
soon  as  everything  was  in  order,  we  were  ordered  to  join  General 
Sherman  about  the  1st  of  May,  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  first 
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fight  of  the  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Campaign.  The  fight  lasted  from  10 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Our  regiment  lost  about  8  or  10  men  from  being 
killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  1864,  there  was  something  doing  everyday  in  the  way 
of  fighting,  great  and  small.  The  many  fights  of  mention  were: 
Dalton,  Resaka,  Keanesaw  Mountain  on  down  to  Maryetta  Georgia, 
IS  miles  north  of  Altanta,  where  we  received  orders  to  turn  over 
our  horses  and  all  of  our  Cavalry  .arms.  Three  regiments  were  dis¬ 
mounted  and  all  drew  Infantry  arms,  (Springfield  guns)..  Our 
brigade  consisted  of  the  8th  Michigan,  14th  and  16th  Illinois  and 
assigned  to  the  23rd  Corps  commanded  by  Major  General  Scholfield. 

About  the  first  day  of  July,  1864,  the  whole  army  took  up  its 
march -south  toward  Atlanta.  The  army  as  it  took  up  its  march 
took  up  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west.  That  was  a  long  battle 
front  for  those  times.  Our  corps  was  on  the  left  of  the  army  as  we 
marched  South  except  one  Division  of  Cavalry  which  always 
guarded  the  extreme  flanks  of  the  Army.  As  the  army  marched 
South,  the  Confederates  under  General  Hood,  set  up  a  stubborn 
resistance.  Fighting  was  kept  up  continually  from  both  sides.  As 
Sherman’s  army  outnumbered  the  Confederates,  our  army  was  able 
to  reach  out  farther  to  the  left  or  right  and  swing  around  behind. 
We  would  strike  the  Confederates  on  their  end  and  they  would 
have  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position.  Our  army  would  follow¬ 
up  and  go  through  the  same  maneuver  again  and  back  they  would 
go.  Ti\e  same  tactics  were  kept,  up  until  the  Confederate  army  was 
behind  the  works  at  Atlanta.  That  was  about  July  22th,  1864,  when 
the  siege  of  Atlanta  began. 

The  23rd  Corps,  which  our  rigiment  belonged  to,-  took  up  the 
position  on  the  extreme  left'  of  the  city  where  we  built  breast¬ 
works.  Our  line  was  about  1  mile  from  the  Confederate  line.  Fir¬ 
ing  was  kept  up  night  and  day  by  the  Skirmishes.  The  lines  were 
not  more  than  one-fourth  mile  apart.  Both  armies  put  up  strong 
lines  in  advance  of  the  breastworks. 
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The  Confederates  had  a  fort  which  was  in  front  of  our  regiment 
al  out  2  miles  from  us.  They  had  heavy  siege  guns  mounted  in  the 
Kort,  some  as  large  as  (M  pounds,  which  they  used  on  us  sometime 
2  or 'a  times  a  day  .When  wo  would  hear-  one  of  those  big  fellows  go 
off,  you  should  have  seen  the  boys  get  to  their  hoi  ;s,  and  Grand- 
dad  was  usually  among  the  first  to  get  the  best  place.  It  rained 
about  all  the  time  and  the  holes  would  be  full  of  water  and  we  took 
to  the  water  like  young  ducks. 

We  remained  on  the  left  of  our  army  until  about  the  1st  of 
August,  11104,  when  wewere  relieved  by  ether  troops.  Our  c  r ;s,  the 
23rd,  was  ordered  to  the  extreme  right  of  our  army  a  distance  of 
about  20  mi’es.  We  took  up  our  march  just  at  dark.  We  marched 
all  night,  in  the  rear  of  our  lines.  The  next  day  we  came  into  lint 
with  the  Confederates  in  strong  works  about  one-half  mile  in  front 
cf  us.  We,  at  once,  began  throwing  up  breast  works  under  a 
heavy  (ire  of  artillery  and  sharp  shooters.  It  took  us  24  hours  to 
complete  our  works.  During  that  time  our  regiment  lost  1  officer, 
a  , Major,  and  8  enlisted  men.  We  remained  at  that  place  under 
heavy  lire  for  1  weeks.  Kvery  mun  had  to  take  his  turn  in  the  ri'lle 
pits,  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  about  3(1  inches  deep,  10  or  12  feet 
long  the  dirt  thrown  in  front  of  us.  So  with  the  depth  of  the  trench 
anti  I  he  dirt  in  front  of  us  gave  a  fair  protection.  Our  pits  were 
about  200  yards  in  advance  of  our  works  and  the  Confederates 
about  the  sumo  from  ‘their  line,  so  that  brought  the.  Skirmishes  not 
over  KiO  yards  apart.  Both  lines  kept  up' a  steady  firing  all  the  time. 
If  anyone  got  his  head  above  the  bank  in  front  of  them,  there 
wou'd  be  a  dozen  /hots  fired  at  him.  Some  one  was  getting  shot 
everyday,  always  through  the  head.  When  we  were  detailed  for 
the  Skirmish  line,  wo  had  to. wait  until  nine  o’clock  at  night  to  go 
on  duty.  We  would  relieve  the  same  number  of  men  who  had  been 
on  duty  for  tho  last  twenty-four  hours.  At  times  the  armies  on 
both  sides  would  turn  loose  with  all  their  artillery  and  the  firing 
would  last  sometimes  for  a  half  hour.  But  oil  my,  \y!iat  we  would 
all  have  to  experience  while  the  firing  lasted.  We  would  all  stand 
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l.i  hind  the  breastworks  for  protection,  while  the  artillery  was  firr 
ing.  The  men  in  the  rifle  pits  would  turn  loose  and  one  would  thmk 
there  would  not  be  enough  men  left  to  tell  the  story. 

One  day  during  one  of  the  artillery  duels,  as  we  were  standing 
behind  the  breastworks,  a  shell  came  over  our  heads  and  bursted 
about  20  feet  above  us.  I  was  standing  on  the  right  of  our  company 
\  fragment  of  the  shell  came  back  and  went  into  the  head  log  be- 
J  ween  me  and  the  man  to  my  left.  We  were  standing  so  close  that 
the  piece  of  shell  did  not  miss  us  more  than  G  inches  as  it  struck 
the  log.  It  knocked  the  bark  off  the  log  into  our  faces.  That  was 
one  of  the  many  narrow  escapes.  We  cut  the  peice  of  shell  out  of 
the  log  and  it  weighed  about '2  ounces. 

During  the  six  weeks  siege,  there  was  just  as  much  danger  at 
night  as  during  the  day. 

About  the  first  of  September,  General  Sherman,  changed  the 
order.  He  issued  orders  to  the  Corps’  Commanders,  to  get  the  Corps 
in  marching  order.  When  all  were  ready  tho  army  took  its  march 
around  Atlanta,  excepting  the  20th  Corps,  which  fell  back  across 
the  river.  The  rest  took  up  their  march  west,  then  south  and  then 
east,  until  we  struck  the  Al'nnta  and  Macon  railroad  30  miles  south 
,.f  Atlanta  at  a  place  called  Jonesboro,  where  wo  had  a  great  battle 
which  lasted  all  day.  We  held  our  ground  and  at  night  the  Con¬ 
federates  fell  back  evacuating  Atlanta.  We  tore  up  the  railroad  ler 
20  miles,  piling  the  ties,  and  burning  them  and  laying  the  rails 
across  the  lire.  When  they  were  hot,  over  a  hundred  negroes  with 
ropes  would  tie  the  ropes  around  the  end  of  the  rails' and  drag  them 
to  some  tree,  starting  the  ends  one  way  and  the  other  the  opposite 
way,  wrapping  them  around  the  tree,  sometimes  as  much  as  G  or 
S  times.  We  stayed  near  one  of  these  nearly  a  week.  As  soon  as  tho 
army  left  the  works,  the  Confederates  thought  Sherman  had  given 
up  his  attempt  to  take  the  city,  and  held  a  great  banquet  in  honor 
of. Sherman’s  failure.  About  the  time  they  were  ready  to  begin  tho 
banquet  a  carrier  reported  to  General  Hood  Commander  of  the 
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Confederates,  that  Sherman  had  struck  the  railroad  about  30  miles 
south  of  Atlanta  and  was  destroying  the  road.  It  put  a  sudden  stop 
to  the  banquet  and  before  the  Confederates  left  the  city  they  blew  . 
up  all  the  magazines  and  ammuhition  and  two  full  trains  loaded 
with  munitions.  We  could  hear  the  exp’osions  from  where  we  were 
bO  miles  south  of  the  city.  We  camped  there  about  a  week  and  then 
took  up  our  march  east  and  north  going  into  camp  about  5  miles- 
east  of  the  city  in  almost  the  same  place  we  were  at  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  siege  six  weeks  before.  Our 'regiment  was  camped  about 
2  weeks  when  we  received  orders  to  break  'camp.  We  marched  to 
Atlanta  where  we  entrained.  We  were  loaded  on  box  cars.  After  the 
cars  were  full,  as  many  a3  could  sat  on  the  tops.  We  started  north 
not  knowing  where  we  would  go  or  when  we  would  stop.  We  left 
about  3  p.  m.  traveling  all  night  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  Chat- 
tancoge,  Tennessee,  for  a  brief  stop,  where  we  made  coffee  and 
washed  ourselves  for  the  first  time  in  3G  hours. 

We  started  north  arriving  at  Nashville  Tennessee.  About  the 
next  day  at  noon  after  making  ccffee,  the  train  pulled  out,  arriving  j 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky  just  as  the  sun  was  coming  up.  W'e  took 
another  wash  and  made  coffee  and  were  soon  on  cur  way  from 
Louisville  in  a  southeastly  direction  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  having  been  on  the 
train  three  days  and  nights.  We  .traveled  about  800  or  1000  miles. 
We  went  into  camp  at  Lexington.  Lexington  is  one  of  the  His¬ 
torical  towns  of  the  state,  the  birth  place  of  one  of  America’s  most 
noted  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  whose  statue,  towering  over  100  feet 
in  heighth,  stands  in  the  square. 

The  regiment  went  into  cam])  about  1  mile  south  of  the  town. 
You  may  picture  in  your  own  mind  what  kind  of  a  class  of  hu¬ 
manity  we  were  after  our  long  and  weary  ride  of  almost  1000  miles. 

I  will  briefly  give  you  some  of  the  many  incidents  as  well  as  some 
of  our  experiences.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  ride  on  top  of 
the  curt1,  were  forced  to  take  their  gun  straps  off  their  guns,  strap 
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then  around  our  arms  and  buckle  the  straps  to  the  running  board, 
so  if  we  went  to  sleep  or  rounding  curves  in  the  read  we  would  not 
fall  off.  Many  of  the  boys  would  loose  their  hats  and  without  some¬ 
thing  to  tie  over  their  heads.  By  the  time  we  reached  Louisville  the 
coal  cinders  filled  our  hair  so  full  it  stoed  straight  up  full  length. 

Between  Atlanta  and  Chattanogga'  there  are  several  tunnels  the 
rai’road  run  through  and  those  who  were  riding  on  the  top  had  to 
lie  flat  downn  with  our  faces  between  our  arms  to  keep  from  be¬ 
ing  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  heat  and  sulphur  fumes  from  the 
engine.  In  passing  through  one  long  tunnel  I  thought  my  time  had 
come  as  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  regain  my  breath.  There  were 
moreineidents  during  our  trip  which  I  will  pass  over. 

Going  back  to  our  camp  as  before  spoken  of  I  will  now  take  up 
the  further  movements  of  our  regiment.  Our  stay  at  Lexington  was 
about  one  week,  when  we  received  orders  to  break  camp,  and  as 
usual,  having  no  idea  of  our  destination,  we  were  compelled  to  do 
our  march  on  foot.  We  were  on  thte  road  2  days  making  about  25 
■miles  a  day  going  into  camp  at  Nicholes ville  50  miles  south  of 
Lexington.  Arriving  at  Nicholisville  about  the  last  day  of  October 
18G4,  we  remained  for  about  2  weeks.  During  our  stay  we  drew 
new  -clothes,  burning  our  old  ones  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  very 
undesirab’e  campany.  Soldiers  who  are  kept  marching  and  fight¬ 
ing  every  day  as  we  had  been  doing  for  the  last  G  months  or  more, 
it  mattered  not  how  clean  anyone  might  keep  themselves.  It  was 
like  a  contagious  disease,  one  would  catch  from  the  other  fellow 
whom  he  had  come  in  contract  with.  The  first  Tuesday  in  November, 
18G4  we  held  an  election  for  President.  There  were  three  votes  in 
the  regiment  for  .McCleMan  Democrat  candidate,  while 
the  rest  voted  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  vote  stood 
500  to  3  in  favor  of  Lincoln.  The  three  who  voted  for  McClellan  haa 
been  Confederates.  They  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  after  being 
in  prison  for  sometime  had  taken  the  oath  of  al’egiance  to  the 
U.  S.  and  enlisted  in  our  regiment.  At  the  tamo  camp  the  regiment 
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drew  horses  and  were  remounted  and  on  re  more  became  cavalry 
having  served  as  Infantry  since  the  first  of  Ju  y.  n.v  that  time 
General  llootl  whom  we  had  driven  out  of  Atlanta,  the  first  ol 
September  nearly  11  months  before,  had  swung  around  into  Ala¬ 
bama  and  made  a  force  march  north  to  Nashville.  As  soon  as  our 
regiment,  with  horses  and  cavalry  equipment,  together,  we  received 
rush  orders  to  report  to  the  commander  at  Nashville.  Two  days  after 
being  remounted  we  broke  camp  at  Nicholsville  for  Nashville,  a 
march  of  200  miles.  Wc  arrived  at  Nashville  in  the  evening  after  a 
week’s  hard  marching.  The  next  morning  wc  were  ordered  to 
I’uloska,  Tennessee,.  GO  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and-  made  the  j 
distance  in  less  than  2  days.  The  next  day  wc  were  ordered  <10  miles 
southwest  of  Pulc-ska.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Waynesboro,  15 
miles  north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  General  Hood,  with  an  army  of 
05,000  Confecferates  Vet'erns,  whom  we  had  fought  from  the  I  t1 
of  May  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  were  encamped  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  with  his  headquarters  at  Florence,  Alabama  with  his 
army  stringing  out  25  or-  .'50  miles  up  and  down  the  river.  During 
our  stay  at  Waynesboro  we  got  our  first  baptism  of  fighting  dur¬ 
ing  the  historic  Hood  campaign  to  Nashville  in  the  fa’l  and  winter, 
of  1804. 

Our  command,  at  times,  while  at  Waynesboro,  consisted  of  5 
regiments,  the  14th '  and  lGlh  Illinois  and  the  8th  Michigan,  under 
the  command  of  Co!..  Capson,  of  the  14lh  II  inois.  There  were, about 
1200  men  in  the  Brigade.  The  third  day  after  our  arrival  at  Waynes¬ 
boro  we  were  on  duty  day  and  night  with  out  any  time  to  rest.  We 
received  orders  to  pack  up  and  he  ready  to  march  in  30 -minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  pickets  eou'd  be  called  in  we  took  up  our  .march.  The 
way  wc  came  it  had  been  raining  for  24  hours  and  just  as  wc  took 
up  our  march  it  set  into  snowing.  By  the  time  we  started  it  was 
r.ight  and  dark  as  pitch.  We  continued  our  march  north,  as  rapidly 
as  we  could  against  the  darkness  and  snow  storm  until  about  2 
a.  in.  when  wc  halted  for  about  2  hours  and  made  fires.  For  the  last 
week  I  had  been  suffering  with  the  toothache.  I-  layed  down  on  t.ie 
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ground  with  my  face  to  the  fire  so  that  I  could  get  some  ease  from 
my  troth,  and  when  we  were  ordered  to  resume  our  march,  just  at 
daybreak  I  discovered  I  had  burned  the  sleeve  out  of  my  overcoat. 
About  noon  we  went  into  camp  where  we  got  the  first  rest  and 
coffee  and  something  to  cat  since  the  evening  before.  All  the  time 
that  we  were  falling  hack,  General  Hoed  and  his  army  had  crossed 
the  Tennessee  river  and  were  following  us  up.  The  next  day  after 
we  went  into  camp  word  c-ame  about  noon  that  a  company  of  Con¬ 
federates  was  camped  near  our  camp  to  the  west.  The  commanding 
officer  ordered  a  detail  of  100  men  to  report  to  his  headquarters  .at 
once.  The  detail  was  taken  from  a!.'  three  regiments,  with  the  33 
men  from  my  regiment,  (the  10  Illinois).  I  was  detailed  as  the 
non-commissioned  officer  as  I  was  a  Sergeant  at  that  time.  It  was 
not  over  30  minutes  when  the  word  came  to  the  regiment,  before 
we  started  out  under  the  command  of  Captain  flattery  of  my  regi¬ 
ment.  We  started  west  from  our  camp,  and  when  we  had  gone 
about  one-half  ’mile  we  came  to  a  read  that  ran  north  and  south 
whore  we  struck  the  trail  of  the  Confederates  Cavalry.  The  Con¬ 
federates  had  about  one  hour’s  start  c-n  us,  but  wc  gained  on  them 
about  3  or  4  miles  north  when  they  turned  wc  t.  After  following 
them  3  or  4  miles  west  they  turned  south.  By  that  time  it  was  sun- 
d:  wn.  We  gave  up  the  chase  and  turned  back  to  our  camp,  about 
10  miles  hark.  Wo  had  not  gained  over  4  or  5  miles  in  the  direction 
of  our  camp,  it  being  very  dark  and  the  thick  woods,  with  a  very 
dhn  road.  We  could  hear  very  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  our 
earn,).  As  we  came  nearer,  the  firing  became  plainer  and  we  could 
see  the  flashes  from  the  guns.  When  wc  came  within  %-miIe  of  our 
camp,  a  citizen  scout  was  sitting  on  his  horse  near  the  road  -and  as 
wc  came  near  he  came  out  and  made  himself  known.  He  informed 
the  Captain  that,  the  Rebel  General  Forest  in  command  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Cavalry  with  12,000  strong,  a  part  of  Hood’s  army,  had  at¬ 
tacked  our  pickets  one-half  mile  south  of  our  samp.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  back'  to  where  we  had  started  in  the  afternoon  all  our 
Brigade  had  fa’len  back  about  5  miles  excepting  two  companies, 
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one  company  of  the  8th  Michigan  which  was  out  on  the  firing  line 
being  heavily  engaged  holding  the  enemy  in  check  so  as  to  give  us 
time  to  go  back,  the  other  company  of  the  14th  Illinois  being  etrongly 
posted  behind  a  rail  barricade  just  a  little  south  of  the  road  that 
we  had  to  return  cn,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  many  hard 
fights,  and  close  places  we  were  in  during  the  Hood  campaign.  The 
date  of  this  incident  was  about  the  20th  of  November  1804,  and 
from  this  time  until  the  25th  of  December,  there  was  not  a  day  or 
night  that  I  was  not  either  in  a  fight  or  in  hearing  of  one. 

Going  back  to  the  time  of  our  return  from  our  chase  and  find¬ 
ing  our  camp  had  been  attacked  while  we  were  gone  I  will  give 
you  some  incidents  that  may  seem  to  you  to  be  incredible  to  believe 
but  I  witness  for  the  truth  of  them. 

When  we  had  turned  into  the  road  leading  nerth,  the  captain  in 
command  left  the  company  in'  my  charge  and  he  rode  on  down  to 
the  company  behind  the  barricade  to  speak  to  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand.  Just  then  the  Adj.  .General  of  the  Brigade,  Captain  Han- 
chett,  with  orders  from  the  Brigade  Commander  who  was  five  miles 
to  the  rear  as  before  stated,  left  orders  and  he,  with  Capt.  Hattery 
in  command  of  our  scout,  came  back  together  and  at  once  started  to 
join  the  Brigade  5  miles  in  the  rear  leaving  the  two  companies  to 
hold  the  Confederates  in  check. 

We  had  not  gone  100  yards  when  we  heard  cheering  and  shout¬ 
ing  on  the  road  ahead  of  us.  The  captain  in  command  of  the  scout 
turned  around  to  me  and  ordered  me  to  cut  out  8  men,  4  files  as 
an  advance  guard  and  to  keep  far  enough  ahead  of  the  company  so 
as  to  be  able  to  report  anything  that  might  be  ahead  of  us.  Captain 
Hanchett,  the  Brigade  Adjt.  •  General,  who  was  returning  with  us 
requested  me,  after  I  thought  I  was  past  the  place  where  we  heard 
the  cheering,  to  send  a  man  back  and  let  him  know,  as  he  was  in 
a  great  hurry  to  rejoin  the  Brigade.  As  soon  as  he  received  my 
word  he  came  up  to  me  in  a  gallop  and  after  expressing  himself 
that  we  had  passed  the  place,  where  we  heard  the  cheering,  he  pul 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  disappeared  around  a  bend  in  the  road,  ^.bout 
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the  time  we  came  up  to  where  he  disappeared  all  8  of  us  heard  a 
strange  noise  which  none  of  us  were  able  to  account  for.  As  we 
went  forward,  with  the  scout'about  100  yards  behind  us,  we  could  see 
camp  fires  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  As  we  came  up  even  with 
the  fire  we  could  see  soldiers  in  line  along,  the  right  side  of  the 
road  and  I  supposing  them  to  be  some  of  our  Brigade  left  to  guard 
a  road  that  came  into  ours,  I  called  out  “what  Regiment?”  as  it  was 
always  the  custom  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  called  out  I  saw  who  they 
were.  They  made  for  the  road  grabbing  at  our  horses  bits  in  order 
to  stop  us  and  take  us  prisoners  without  firing  shots.  As  soon  as 
the  Confederates  made  a  rush  at  us  and  I  gave  the  word  forward 
and  by  beating  them  off  with  our  guns  and  applying  spurs  to  our 
horses  so  that  they  could  not  hold  on,  we  managed  to  make  our 
escape.  After  we  passed  they  fired  .a  volly  at  us  but  we  all  escaped 
but  the  boy  riding  besides  me.  He  was  shot  in  the  top  of  his  head. 
I  took  him  by  his  arm  and  held  him  up  until  he  recovered  frbm  the 
shock.  In  5  or  10  minutes  he  was  the  bloodiest  person  I  ever  saw. 
The  blood  ran  down  aU  over  his  face.  We 'made  it  the  rest  of  the 
way  back  to  our  Brigade.  We  had  no  chance  to  let  the  company  be¬ 
hind  us  know  what  was  ahead  of  them.  They  heard  the  volley  fired 
at  us  and  that  gave  them  warning  and  changed  the  road  and  made 
their  way  back  to  the  E-rigade.  Also  the  two  companies  left  behind 
cut  their  way  through.  In  all  we  lost  15  or  20  men,  killed,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

The  strange  noise  we  heard  just  before  we  came  up  to  the  Con¬ 
federates  was  when  they  rushed  out  into  the  road  and  took  Captain 
Hanchett.  off  his  horse  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  It  was  afterwards 
heard  that  it  was  General  Forest  and  his  body  guard,  who  took  our 
men  prisoners  as  they  passed  by,  as  small  squads  of  from  two  to 
six,  would  be  seized  by  them  and  made  prisoners. 

We  reached  our  Brigade  about  11  p.  m.  at  night,  fed  our  horses 
but  had  to  lay  on  our  arms  all  night  going  on  picket  duty  every 
two  hours  until  daylight.  We  were  expecting  every  moment  for  the 
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Confederates  to  alla.k  us  from  Uu>  front.  About.  x  oVI.’.ck 
rarriers  fro  in  the  picket  post  on  the  cast  of  us  report,  d  or.cmy's 
Cavalry  in  large  numbers  were  passing  aiviuu!  to  our  left  am! 
would  soon  be  in  our  rear  which  forced  us  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
to  the  north.  When  we  had  .gone  2  or  b  miles,  the  enemy's  Cavalry 
attacked  us  in  our  real.  My  regiment,  was  selected  to  hold  them  in 
check  as  much  as  possible  but  as  they  outnumbered  us  10  to  1  we 
lould  only  manage  to  hold  them  from  running  over  us  and  enter¬ 
ing  Columbia  10  miles  to  our  rear.  About  10  a.  m.  our  Brigade 
commander  received  orders  from  General  Thomas,  in  command  of 
all  the  army  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  that  he  mu'st  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  until  the  Infantry  could  enter  Columbia  if  he  had  to 
sacrifice  every  man  in  his  command,  and  in  trying  to  carry  out  the 
mder  as  nearly  as  he  could  he  made  a  miserable  mistake  by  order¬ 
ing  the  Brigade  to  dismount  to  engage  the  enemy.  After  we  had 
dismounted,  our  horses  were  sent  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
rear.  The  Confederates  began  to  form  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  front  of  us.  When  they  had  lined  up,  4  to  1  all  mounted,  the  Con¬ 
federates  ordered  a  charge,  When  they  were,  about  half  way  from 
where  they  started  we  were  ordered  back  to  our  horses  and  by  the 
1 11,10  vvo  wo,'°  mounted  the  Confederates  were  around  us  and  from 
there  to  Columbia,  about  5  mites.  We  fought  a'l  mixed  u'p  together. 
\.e  luid  no  chance  to  use  our  guns  after  the  first  shot.  We  were  stn. 
usmg.  toe  Springfield  muskets  which  we  drew  during  the  Atlanta 
Campaign.  We  could  only  use  the  butts  of  our  guns  or  punch  with 
the  ends  of  our  guns.  When  wc  got  near  Columbia,  being  hard 
pressed,  the  Inlanlry  and  artillery  that  had  arrived  there  not  over 
lb  or  If.  minutes  by  railroad,  double-quicked  from  the  depot  and 
li.nncl  m  I  me  across  the  road  just  in  time  to  save  us  and  stop-  the 
(  onlcilcrales  from  going  on  into  Columbia.  So  ends  the  first  21 
hours  of  hard  service  of  the  Nashville  Campaign  of  IHlM. 

I  will  here  relate. an  incident  of  our  coming  into  Columbia.  After 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rhownltvr  my  best  friend,  we  were 
talking  one  time  soon  afterwards,  when  we  became  better  acquainted 
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about  our  experience  in  the  army  and  where  wc  soldiered  during 
our  service,  we  learned  fur  the  first  time  that  we  were  both  in  the 
same  place.  1  was  telling  him  about  our  narrow  escape  at  Columbia 
He  began  to  laugh  and  said  lie  saw  the  whole  mixup,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  men  who  came  to  our  relief.  lie  said  they  ran  so  hard 
that  every  man  was  about  out  of  breath  by  the  time  they  got  across 
the  road.  We  have  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  about  how  we  looked  as 
we  passed  through  the  Infantry  lines.  There  wore  only  about  half 
who  had  hats  loft  as  it  was  no  time  to  stop  and  get  off  for  hats,' 
We  hnd  much  to  rejoice  to  think  that  we  had  our  scalps  left  on 
without  holes  in  them.  After  we  had  gone  up  ’into  the  town  we 
halted  for  a  short  time  and  then  made  coffee  and  ate  the  first  for 
nearly  24  hours.  Sometime  after  noon  we  crossed  over  Duck  creek, 
running  cast  and  west,  north  of  the  city  where  we  went  into  camp 
and  unsaddled  our  horses  for  the  first  time'  in  24  hours.  We  rested 
ini  that  night  and  early  the  next  morning  the  Brigade  was  ordered 
up  Duck  river  about  G  miles  from  Columbia,  to  guard  to  see  that  the 
river.  We  got  to  the  ford  that  we  were  to  guard  to  see  that  the 
Confederates  did  not  cross  and  get  around  in  the  rear  of  our  army 
and  destroy  our  immense  wagon  train.  It  was  estimated  that  there, 
were  at  least  1000  vvagons  and  ambulances  trying  to  get  hack  to 
Nashville.  The  Cavarly  guarded  all  the  fords  up  and  down  the  river 
for  10  or  12  miles  while  two  corps,  of  Infantry  and  artillery  held 
the  Confederates  from  crossing  at  Columbia.  There  was  a  continous 
firing  from  both  sides  across  the  river  and  it  was  there  that  Mr. 
Showalter  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  he  had  to  be  taken  hack  to 
Nashville  ir.  an  ambulance,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  soon 
after  I  got  mine.  Going  back  to  the  ford  that  we  were  guarding  the 
next  day  Lite  Confederates  Cavalry  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  when  we  were  again  engaged  in  fighting  across  the  river. (This 
is  about  .  the  size  of  Grand  river)  While  we  were  holding  them 
back,  f ruin  2  to  !’»  thousands  of  them  crossed  about  !!  miles  above  us 
belorc  we  knew  it.  They  bail  come  around  in  our  rear  ami  held  the 
road  that  we  had  to  fall  hack  on.  Part  of  our  command  which 
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held  in  reserve  at  the  Brigade  commanders  headquarters  made 
their  escape,  the  commander  of  the  Brigade  along  with  them. 

Night  coming  on  the  Confederates  went  into  camp,  supposing 
that  all  cf  the  Union  soliders  had  gut  out  before  they  lined  up  in  the 
:oad  and  went  into  camp,  while  iti  fact  there  were  about  5 JO  of  us 
between  them  and  the  river  and  no  way  for  us,  to  get  out  only  on  the 
road  they  held.  After  we  formed  in  line  for  battle,  our  right  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  road  to  the  river,  as  the  river  made  a  curve  to  the 
making  of  the  road  and  river  ran  parallel  to  one  another  about  100 
yards  apart. 

When  all  were  ready  the  order  forward  was  given  in  a  whisper.  The 
timber  was  thick  and  the  night  dark.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
the  Confederates  pickets  called  out  Halt  and  fired  and  went  as  fast 
as  their  horses  would  fake  them.  \\  e  raised  the  yell  firing  as  we 
charged.  We  so  surprised  them  that  we  made  our  way  through.  Our 
horses  were  kept  up  with  us  (Every  4th  man  takes  charge  of  the 
horses  where  Cavalry  men  dismount).  After  we  were  safely  by 
we  mounted  our  horses.  When  I  went  to  get  on  my  horce  another 
boy  had  lost  his  horse  and  had  beat  me  to  mine,  so  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  me  to  do  but  mount  behind  him.  It  was  every  fellow  for  him¬ 
self  with  the  horses.  We  Went  about  ten  miles  and  stopped  for  the 
night.  About  20  men  and  horses  were  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
hut  it  was  strange  to  get  away  that  easy. 

The  National  Tribune  says  in  its  history  of  the  Nashville  Cam* 
paign  that  the  lGtn  Illinois  Cavalry  that  occupied  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  road,  ran  over  100  Confederates  into  the  river 
and  many  of  them  drowned.  (We  didn’t  stop  to  see).  The  next  day 
we  made  a  running  fight  all  day.  The  following  day  the  same  thing 
was  done  again  and  also  the  third  day,  fighting  and  falling  back. 
This  last  day  being  the  29th  of  November  we  camped  about  5  miles 
on  the  Lewisburg  Pike,  from  Franklin,  Tennessee,  but  got  no  sleep 
as  we  were  in  line  all  night  behind  Light  breastworks  made  from 
rails.  The  next  morning  at  4  a.  m.  we  made  coffee,  ate  raw  bacon 
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and  hardtack,  drank  our  hot  coffee  and  fed  our  tired  horses.  When 
both  men  nnd  horses  felt  100  per  cent  better,  we  broke  camp  about 
8  a:  m.  and  crossed  the  Harpeth  river,  which  is  small,  but  a  very 
.-■wilt  river.  After  crossing  the  river  we  went  north  ab  rnt  1  mile 
when  we  dismounted  and  began  building  rail  breastworks.  We  were 
through  by  12  noon  and  then  we  made  coffee,  ate  our  raw  bacon 
and  fed  our  horses  and  then  made  ready  for  one  of  the  most 
desperate  battles  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Our  regiment 
was  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  battle  line  which  was  4  or  5  miles 
long.  The  lines  were  in  a  circle.  The  battle  broke  upon  us  about  2  p. 
in.  with  all  the  fury  it  would  be  possible  to  describe.  The  main 
desperate  assault  made  by  the  Confederates  on  our  lines  was  on  the 
extreme  front  circle.  The  battle  lasted  from  2  p.  m.  until  dark.  The 
Infantry  made  seven  assaults.  Sometimes  they  would  come  G  to 
d  deep  to  be  mown  down  in  great  heaps.  When  they  came  within 
about  100  feet  the  artillery  would  double  charge  their  guns  and 
make  great  gaps  in  their  ranks  when  others  would  fill  up  the  gaps 
and  come  on  as  though  nothing  was  ahead  of  them.  •  Sometimes 
some  of  them  would  get  over  the  works  and  most  of  them  were 
made  prisoners.  But  on  our  left  where  I  was  we  had  some  desper¬ 
ate  fighting  with  General  Forest  and  his'  Cavalry  to  keep  them 
from  coming  around  in  the  rear  of  Franklin  and  destroy  our  large 
wagon  train.  After  8  o’clock  all  the  firing  had  ceased  except  at 
Fort  Granger  on  a  high  hill  in  our  rear  which  fired  heavy  shells 
over  our  heads  exploding  two  miles  south  in  the  Confederate  Corps. 
About  10  p.  m.  there  was  an  order  read  to  each  regiment  giving  the 
result  of  the  battle.  The  order  read  as  near  as  I  can  remember  like 
this:  “To  the  officers  and  soliders  in  line  in  front  of  Franklin. 
The  commanding  General  wishes  to  convey  to  you  that  you  have,  by 
your  courage  and  bravery,  won  one  of  the  most  decisive  victories 
of  the  war.  The  enemy  has  sufferd  a  loss  of  at  ledst  5,000  men, 
killed,  wounded  and  made  prisoners,  among  their  loss  were  seven 
Generals  killed  and  five  wounded.  Our  loss  about  1000  making  a 
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L,.(al  loss  of  both  armies  (5,000,  all  in  about  -1  hours  engagement”.' 

Al>i nl  12  o’clock  the  Infantry  and  aililfery  began  falling  back  In; 
Nashville  white  the  Cavalry  remained  in  line  all  night  and  ahouli 
daybreak'  we  mounted  our  horres  and  started  in  a  Northeast  direr-: 
lion.  About  noon  the  Confederate  Cavalry  attacked  our  rear  and  we 
fought  and  run  and  run  and  fought  until  dark,  when  we  stopped  5 
miles  south-east,  of  Nashvil'e,  and  again  made  rail  hrea'tworks.  Our 
horses  were  taken  a  little  distance  and  fed,  we  made,  coffee. ard  ate. 
We  stood  behind  the  breastworks  all  night  not  one  being  allowed  to 
leave  to  lie  down.  The  Confederates  pickets  line  was  not  more  than 
75  yards  from  our  line.  We  could  see  them  walking  their  beats  all 
night  hut  not  a  itun  was  fired  by  either  side.  The  next  morning  just 
as  light  began  to  dawn,  we  went  back  to  our  horses  and  quioTy  with-, 
drew  taking  up  our  march  to  Nashville.  The  Confederates  soon  over¬ 
took  us  and  we  had  another  running  light  into  Nashvil’e,  entering, 

I  he  city  about  8  a.  m.  December  2nd  18G4,  We  went  on  through  the: 
city  and  went  north,  crossing  the*  Cumberland  river  which  runs  Cast 
anil  West  and  went  into  camp  for  the  first  lime  in  10  days.  Wo 
stayed  there  until  the  Kith  of  December,  about  10  hr  11  days.  During; 
that  time  (ieneral  Thomas,  the  commander,  assembled  an  army  of 
something  like  (i0,000,  Infantry  25,000,  artillery  10,000  'and  cavalry 
15,00(1.  The  cavalry  to  which  I  belonged  wus  .reorganized  under 
(Ieneral  .1.  II.  Wilson,  a  noted  Cavalry  commander.  The  old  Brigade 
that  fought  together  from  the  Tennessee  liver  up  was  broken  up' 
and  a  new  Brigade  formed,  composed  of  the  7th  Ohio  Oavnrly,  5th 
Iowa  and  the  llith  Illinoise,  (my  regiment)  with  Colonel  Thompson 
Harrison  of  the  8th  Indiana.  Cavalry  in  command.  Our  regiment 
turned  in  our  long  guns  and  drew  regular  Cavalry  arms,  consisting 
of  a  carbine  six  shooting  revolver  and  sabres.  The  revolvers  were 
used  many  times  from  the.  15th  to  25th.  During  our  12  or  13  days 
stay  in  camp  we  had  some  of  the  worst  weather  I  ever  experienced 
in  the  army.  It  rained  and  snowed  for  a  week  and  then  turned  c 3lcl. , 
In  a  day  or  so  another  vain  and  sleet  came  so  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  around  in  camp.  In  the  evening  of  the  Kith  or  Mill. 
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uc  reccivcll  orders  to  have  everything  ready  tj  move  out  the  mxt  ' 
morning.  That  order,  meant  all  the  cavalry  camped  along  the  river 
north  for  ,vi!(>.  By  7  a.  m.  all  th  ■  av-dry  was  ready  to  move— 

V  me  1500  ?  he  first  regiment  began  crossing  the  vivo-  over  into 
Nashville  on  a  pontoon  bridge  am!  just  about  sundown  our  regi¬ 
ment  crossed  ove  r  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night  about  2  miles 
•.eulh  of  Nashville,  and  about  1  mile  north  of  ear  lines  of  Infan¬ 
try  and  artillery,  that  had  been  keeping  up  if  steady  five  on  the 
eon  federate  works  about  a  mi  c  from  our  lines.  Tho  next  morning 
it  was  a  sight  ti  see  all  the  15,000  cavalry  crowded  into  as  small 
a  place  as  they  could  be  crowded,  and  we  all  drew  5  days’  rations.. 
Although  we  had  heard  nothing  \yc  all  knew  what  those  moves 
meant.  We  knew  there  was  trouble  ahead,  and  not  very  far  off. 
This  same  night,  the  14th,  all  the  corps,  and  division  commanders 
were  called  to  General  Thompson’s  headquarters  ar.d  the  plan  of 
attack  was  laid  cut  to  them  by  the  Commanding  General.  About 
1(1  p.  m.  the  (ont)iany  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  move  out  at  day 
break  and  was  carried  out. 

I  wiil  now,  as  best  I  .can,  give  you  the  account  of  the  2  days' 
buttle  at  Nashville,  the  15th  and  10th  of  December,  1804.  The 
morning,  of  the  15th  was  very  cloudy  with  a  heavy  fog  so  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  50  yards  ahead  of  us.  We  marched  out 
about  1  mile  almost  due  west  where  we  lined  up  and  down  the 
road.  We  had  not  been  there  move  than  a  few  minutes  when  the 
infantry  and  artillery  began  passing,  which  included  the  10th  corp 
from  Missouri,  just  off  the  Price  Raid,  commanded  by  General  A. 
,1.  Smith.  As  the  last  of  the  corps  passed  us,  we  fell  in  behind 
them.  It  \yas  about  eight  a.  m.  by  that  time,  and  the  fog  was  fast 
disappearing  and  we  could  begin  to  see  something  of  what  wa„ 
ahead  of  us. 

Looking  south  from  the  river  our  brigade  was  lined  up  facing 
west,  our  right  extending  to  the  river  and  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  Confederate  works  on  a  little  hill.  Just  as  our  regiment  was 
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coming  loft  into  line,  and  as  all  had  gotten  into  line  except  my 
company,  which  had  not  time  to  fall  into  lino,  a  Confederate  bat¬ 
tery  in  front  of  us  opened  up  on  us  as  cair  company  was  still  in 
marching  order.  The  first  shell  came  a  little  high  over  cur  heads, 
the  second,  a  little  nearer,  and  the  third  just  missed  our  heads. 
There  was  a  regiment  still  behind  us,  by  the  time  it  struck  that 
regiment  the  shell  struck  an  officer  of  the  regiment  in  the  breast 
lifting  him  clear  of  his  horse,  throwing  him  10  or  j  5  feet  on  his 
face.  lie  never  moved  a  muscle.  lie  was  the  first  to  die  where  \vt 
were.  One  of  our  battery’s  three  guns  was  run  on  a  hill  near  us 
and  turned  loose  on  the  Confederates  and  soon  started  them,  and 
at  that,  all  the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  charge.  Our  divi.ion  held 
the  extreme  right  of  our  lines.  My  regiment  was  in  line  across  the 
pike  road  running  east  and  west.  We  were  facing  west.  The  Con¬ 
federate  line  was  about  one-half  mile  from  where  we  formed.  The 
Confederates’  line  was  along  a  ridge.  By  the  time  we  got  nearer 
the  lines  our  artillery  ceased  firing  so  as  not  to  kill  any  of  our 
own  men.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  Confederate  fortification, 
they  had  left  them,  and  were  in  full  retreat  all  along  their  left 
front.  Our  brigade  which  was  on  the  road,  never  halted,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  charge  the  Confederates  in  their  haste  to  get  away.  They 
began  to  abandon  their  cannon  wagons  and  all  manner  of  govern¬ 
ment  property.  We  kept  up  the  running  fight  for  5  miles  where  the 
Confederates  took  a  strong  position  along  a  high  ridge.  When  we 
found  them  with  a  strong  force  in  front  of  us,  we  were  ordered 
tc  dismount  from'  cur  horses  and  continue  the  fight  on  foot.  Leav¬ 
ing  cur  horses  about  one-fourth  mile  in  the  rear  in  care  of  ever} 
4th  man,  the  fighting  became  more  general.  Our  regiment,  after 
we  dismounted,  occupied  the  space  between  the  road  to  our  left 
and  the  Tennessee  river  on  our  right.  We  advanced  until  we  came 
to  a  top  of  a  bluff  between  us  and  the  Confederate  lines  on  another 
bluff.  Our  line  at  that  time  was  about  one-eighth  mile  mart  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bluffs.  There  was  a  small  creek  betwc  cn  the  two 
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1  knfu,  v  hi .h  emptied  into  the  Tennessee  river.  My  company  was 
!  ext  to  the  river.  We  formed  a  heavy  skirmish  line  and  while  we 
wore  thus  engaged,  a  gun  boat  floated  down  the  river  from  Nash¬ 
ville;  all  unknown  to  us,  sent  a  100-pounder  up  the  little  creek, 

the  gun  elevated  so  as  to  reach  the  top  bluff.  The  Confederates 
weie  in  line  on  the  shell  form  the  gunboat  and  it  struck  a  large 
two-story  house.  The  gunboat  fired  three  broad-sides  in  less  than 
that  many  minutes,  leaving  great  holes  in  the  walls  in  the  house.. 
The  Confederates  wore  using  it  as  a  kind  of  a  Fort.  It  was  a 
ood  protection,  fer  after  the  first  shot  from  the  navy  vessel, 

there  was  no  more  firing  from  that  house.  You  can  imagine  our 

surprise  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  one  of  them  100- 
r.Lundeis,  almost  underneath  us,  as  we  were  on  a  high  bluff,  and 
the  vessel  at  least  fifty  feet  below  us,  and  not  100  feet  to  our 
right.  The  echo  of  the  big  guns  died  in  the  distant  hills,  the 
fight  ceasing,  as  it  was  after  sun-set. 

We  had  orders  to  fall  back  about  one-fourth  mile  to  where  our 
hor.es  were  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night.  We  soon  had  good 
camp  fires  blazing,  inade  coffee,  took  on  no  small  supply  of  hot 
coffee,  ar.d  ate  our  bread  right  off  the  fire  along  with  our  hard- 
la!:  and  looked  after  our  horses  that  had  not  been  feed  cr  watered 
since  away  lohg  before  daylight  that  morning.  After  all  the  dang¬ 
ers  ar.d  hardships  of  the  day,  as  I  supposed  were  over,  and  I  was 
thinking  about  trying  to  get  a  little  sleep  and  rest,  I  was  de¬ 
tailed  as  Sargent  of  the  guard  to  take  charge  of  some  prisoners. 
There  were  10  or  12  cf  them.  By  the  time  we  had  gotten  a  good 
fire  going  and  the  prisoners  had  been  fed  and  ready  to  lie  down, 
it  was  nearly  12  o’clock.  The  prisoners  were  enjoying  a  good  and 
warm  sleep  before  the  big  fire,  when  the  Provost  Guard  came  along 
ricking  up  all  prisioners  and  took  over  what  we  had.  I  felt  sorry 
for  them.  By  the  time  they  would  march  back  to  Nashville  8  or 
!)  miles  it  would  be  morning.  Relieving  us  cf  our  charge,  we  joined 
our  company  which  was  camped  near  by  and  got  a  few  hours’ 
rest  and  sleep.  This  ends  the  first  days’  batt’c  of  Nashville,  on 
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Deembor  15.  1804. 

I  will  n.  w  give  you  some  of  the  results  of  the  days’.  fighting  as 
i<  was  ronorte.l  to  the  War  Department  by  General  Thomas,  woo. 
was  ineemmand  of  the  Union  Army.  I  have  the  report  before  me, 
and  is  as  follows: 

“We  attacked  the  Confederate  forces  strongly  intrenched  under 
Cm-  command  of  General  Hood,  who' made  a  stubborn  fjiht.  The 
attack  noon  the  Confederate  works  on  our  extreme  rigat  by  a 
cavalry  charge  hy  Generel  Johnson’s  division,  composed  of  one 
mounted  brigade  of  the  5th  Iowa  cava'ry;  7th  Ohio  and  UUh  111-, 
inois  cavalry.  The  enemy  lost  5.00')  men.  killed,  v.m-ir.ded  and  Ink- 
en  prlsioner,  and  20  or  more  guns.  Properly  was  cay  Lured.  1  he 
Confederates  were  driven  back  at  least;  5  miles.”  In  his  report  he 
says  -that  he  cannot  fail  to  make  special  mention  of  the  work  done 
during  the  day  by  Ceneral  Johnson  Davis.  I  had  the •  honor  to  be, 
in  the  middle  cf  this  fight.  We  lost  2,000  men  in  the. entire  army.. 
We  lost  13  men  out  of  my  company. 

December  IS,  1804  found  us  with  a  slow,  drizzling  ram.  Phe 
entire  army  of  00,000  was  up  and  ready  to  move  upon  the  Con¬ 
federate  works.  As  soon  us  it  war,  light  enough  to  see,  as  was  the 
custom,  General  Hatch’s  Division  took  the  lead  for  the  day,  as  our 
division  had  been  in  the  front  the  day  before.  By  the  time  we  had 
advanced  ns  far  as  where  the'  Confederates  were  in  line,  and  t'lgot- 
ing  had  ceased  the  night  before,  and  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight. 

During  the  night,  General  Hood,  commander  of  the  Confederates 
had  withdrawn  both  the  right  and  left  wings  of  his  army.  During 
the  night  of  the  15th  he  shortened  up  his  battle  lines  whi.h  rum  bed 
from  the  river  above  the  city  to  the  river  below  the  city  cf  Nash¬ 
ville.  His  lines  were  12  miles  long.  He  shortened  his  line  to  about 

f>  miles  across'  the  Nashville  and  I’ulaskia  pike.  His  army  v/as 
about  evenly  divided  cn  each  side  of  the  pike  with  the  exception 

of  some  picket  fighters.  The  cavalry  did  not  run  up  against  any 
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nifrht  we  had  gotten  about  12  miles  m  toe 

^]VVoTaZ  ^nd  witi'nTh.m'ilcf  of  the  Nashville  and  Pulos- 
i-.ar  of  Hood  -  ari  ,  Ccnufedcrate  army  to  ma.a. 

, ,ia  ,  iUc.  the  only  road ,“.;'\e  »er=  getting  in  the  renr  ot  the 

their  f‘'7C'  l'1'  lhy„e  hatl  hocn  savage  lighting  «U  nh.nir  the 
Cor, Iterate  ainy.  ™  infantry  ,J0rps.  and  one  strong  ^vision 

Comcderatc  uont  extreme  left,  where  history  gives 

,  f  colored  troop.  the  most  deadly  fire  along  tne 

them  the  cred.t  of  uia,ing  pr;3i0ncrs  and  guns.  The  f.ght- 

mile  lme  of  battle,  taK  g  others  engaged 

ing  was  general,  along  the  entn-e  batt  e  fron  '  «  of  Hood’s 

he, .hie,  the  colored  ,!  Wl*!*"*.”  by 

U"':'  C/l'iTt'  laf  in  Ml  retreat.  Night  e  .mine  on  iwt 

tjz  r  ssl  s,,  -  — *  ^ 

r-n  £  - ** - — 

ous  as  the  Northern  army. 

General  Thoma,  in  hi,  report  cf  " 

the  =  ,lam  fighting. 

TZ  !&£&  *-»  «*.  "1  »» -««»  -  r«  ovo,’“' 

A.  nittht  tamo  on,  .the  army  remamm.  in  « 

:  sr.s  r  tarc t 

wiyha,l  only  the  rear  gaard  to  contend  noth -J””  ’ ^ '“n°L‘o 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  fighting  on 
by  the  cavalry. 

.  •  L,  it,.  i fith  General  Hood  ordered  a  gcn^ial 

During  the  night  of  the  lbth,  Nashville.  It  was 

retreat  of  his  army  after  the  second  day  out.  of Na 
a  running  fight  similar -to  the  one  we  had  with  Hood  ir 
Tennessee  river  tmek  to  Nashville.  The  oal,  difference  ova,  toe  Con 
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iederates  lost  all  their  wagons  and  about  all  their  artillery  that 
they  had  left  after  the  2  days’  battle  of  the  15th  a-'d  lGth.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  them  up  until  the  2;th  of  December  (Christmas  Day).  In! 
the  nine  days  the  army  had  defeated  and  put  to  r.ute  H  od’;  ariryj 
On  Christmas  eve,  December  21th,  we  camped  for  the  night  about 
10  miles  north  of  Pu  oskia.  We  moved  out  at  the  first  "break  or 
uav.  n,  our  brigade  taking  the  lead  for  the  day  as  each  division 
took  it  turn.  We  did  not  have  to  go  far  before  we  began  to  get  a 
real  taste  of  some  of  the  Christmas  that  was  in  store  for  us,  by 
running  up  against  a  strong  picket  post,  put  out  by  Gen.  Forrest, 
to  give  us  a  .Merry  Christinas.  It  was  a  running  fight  until  we  had 
reached  tne  river  with  a  very  deep  channel. 

When  our  brigade  reached  the  public  square,  we  took  a  street 
running  west  until  we  reached  the  railroad  where  we  turned  south. 
v-,c  were  then  about  one-fourth  mile  fr^m  the  wagon  bridge  With 
cur  brigade  commander,  Col.  Harrison,  leading  the  charge  we 
tusned  the  bridge,  took  it,  leaving  1  dead  Confederate  o.n  ’  the1 
bridge  and  put  out  the  fire  which  was  fast  gaining  headway.  After ; 
a  few  minutes  halt  at  the  bridge,  our  brigade  crossed  over  to  the 
scuta  sioe.  We  then  advanced  about  one-fourth  mile  and  halt'd  still 
m  line  of  battle,  and  remained  so  until  Hatches’  division  and  the 

,  i  “'r,;s  hacl  al:  crossed  over.  My  best  recollection  is  that  it  was 
about  12  o’clock  noon. 

All  being  in  readiness,  the  army  being  in  closest  touch  if  need-, 
cd,  our  brigade  moved  out  over  something  like  a  mile  of  ooen  level  i 
•oun.ry,  where  we  came  to  a  heavy  timbered  and  rough ‘country 
roao  up  a  valley  being  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  mile  'wide.  The 
CoMedeia-es  had  taken  a  strong  position  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
where  wo  renewed  the  fight,  Pulaskia  being  at  the  s,uth  end  of 
the  p,ke  road  from  Nashville.  The  road  on  south  was  only  the  ’ 
worst  of  dirt,  made  impassable  by  the  recent  heavy  rain  and  snow. 

I  will  stop  here  long  enough  to  speak  of  one  of  the  many  incidents  ' 
-ha,,  too.c  place  that  day.  On  account  of  the  frightful  conditions  of 
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the  roiuh  from  Puloskiu  on  to  the  Tennessee  river  some  GO  miles 
or  more,  the  Confederates  realized  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the 
almost  impassable  conditions  of  the  roads,  it  wculd  be  unable  to 
take  with  them  their  Large  ordinance  train.  So  just  near  the  wroods 
, hey  loft  them  close  together.  We  had  no  idea  how  many  loaded 
wagons  and  artillery  cassions  they  had,  but  we  set  them  on  fire. 
From  the  south  of  the  shells  and  other  explosives,  one  would  have 
thought,  and  not  knowing  from  the  source  it  came,  a  fiere  battle 
was  on.  As  the  command  resumed  the  fight,  we  just  took  time  be¬ 
tween  shots  to  notice  that  there  was  no  one  standing  around  the 
big  fire  looking  for  trophies  to  take  home  when  the  war  ended. 

The  fighting  was  kept  up  for  at  least  one  mi’e  or  more  up  the 
valley  that  ranged  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide,  with 
steep  bluffs  on  each  side.  The  valley  is  a  mile  or  a  little  more  long. 
Il  terminates  at  a  base  of  a  bluff  running  east  and  west.  Along 
the  top,  the  Confederates  had  taken  a  strong  position  with  a  force 
i  f  one  division  of  infantry  and  something  like  a  dozen'  guns,  under 
the  command  of  General  Waltham,  who,  after  the  war,  served  as 
Governor  and  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Our  forces  were  lined  up 
with  General  Hatches’  division  on  the  bluff.  On  our  right  the  4th 
G.  S.  cavalry  and  2  guns  of  the  4th  U.  S.  arti’lcry  took  their  po¬ 
sitions  across  the  valley  and  Johnson’s  division  on  the  bluff  fac¬ 
ing  southwest.  My  regiment  held  the  extreme  left  flank  of  -he 
ino.  The  battle  lines  had  not  yet  been  fully  established  for  an 
advance,  when  the  Confederates  turned  all  their  artillery  loose  on 
us  at  close  range.  After  a  few  minutes  shelling  us,  their  infantry 
charged  us  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  enemy  had  to  charge  our  front 
ever  a  sma'l  open  space,  which  was  to  our  advantage.  We  could 
see  them  better  to  concentrate  our  fire  on  them,  and  with  all  tht 
deadly  fire  we  poured  into  their  columns,  they  did  not  seem  to 
waver  in  the  least.  When  they  had  gotten  as  near  as  fifty  yards 
of  our  line,  we  resorted  to  our  Colt  revolvers,  which  gave  us  6  shots 
v.  ithout  reloading.  By  the  time  we  had  about  half  emptied 
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volvers  the  enemy  had  gotten  within  40  or  TO  feet  of  us  when  it  be¬ 
came  so  hot  for  them  they  began  to  waver  and  turn  back.  They  got 
so  close  to  us  that  we  could  see  the  whites  of  their  eye3  and  oh  my, 
how  them  bayonets  glistened.  I  began  to  think  v/c  would  a  1  have  a 
chance  to  try  the  realities  of  Andersvillc  or  some  other  southern 
prison.  How  soon  did  the  outlook  for  a  prison  term  change  when  we 
saw  them  begin  to  waver  and  turn  back  and  we  raised  a  yell 
and  charged  after  them.  While  we  were  engaged  at  our  front,  our 
forces  across  the  valley  were  driven  back  and  the  two  guns  captured 
and  20  or  25  of  our  horses.  The  men  holding  them  were  captured 
and  taken  along,  as  the  Confederates  fell  back  to  their  first  position. 
Among  the  horses  captured  one  of  them  was  mine.  Net  only  my 
horse,  but  every  personal  effect  such  as  my  extra  clothes,  blankets 
and  dog  tent  in  my  saddle  pockets,  little  trinkets;  pictures,  one  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  n;y  host  girl  at  that  time;  also  a  daily  calendar  of  daily  events 
trom  the  date  of  my  enlistment  to  the  day  before,  to  the  events  of 
this  day,  December  25th  18G4,  which,  if  I  had  the  privilege  to  keep, 

I  could  have  used  it  to  refresh  my  memory  of  many  events  that  have 
for  ever  passed  out  of  my  mind. . 

The  result  of  the  battle  was,  we  lost  nearly  50  men  killed,  wjur.de! 
anu  taken  prisoners.  Tne  battle  as  I  have  given,  is  given  in  history 
as  the  cattle  of  Anthony  s  Hill,  as  before  stated  on  the  25th  dey  of 
December  1864.  The  reason  why  I  gave  more  of  the  incidents  and 
details  of  this  days  battle  from  ear  y  dawn  until  night  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  fight  during  the  day,  is  because  it  was  t:e  last  fight  of 
the  many  that  began  at  Nashville  Tennessee,  December  15  and  10. 

Tr.e  next  day  20th  we  moved  out  with  Hatchs’  Division  in  the  lead. 
During  the  night  the  Confederates  had  withdrawn  and  had  made  go'-d 
time  making  their  get-away.  From  the  place  where  the  Confed¬ 
erates  were  in  line  on  to  the  river,,  the  road  was  left  full  of  all  kinds: 
of  property  such  as  army  wagons  artillery  caissons,  the  wagons 
containing  a  whole  pontoon  bridge  was  left  along  the  road.  The 1 
drivers  would  cut  the  saddle  mule  loose  and  take  up  the  retreat 
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along  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  team  and 
wagon  stuck  in  the  mud.  When  night  overtook  us  we  went  into 
camp  about  15  miles  from  the  river. 

The  next  day  the  27th,  all  the  cavalry  remained  in  camp  except 
5(10  men  picked  from  Hatchs’  Div.,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Spaulding  of  the  12th  Tennessee  Cav.  who  went  forward  to  learn  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  He  went  on  carefully  until  he  came  to  the 
liver  about  sun  down  just  in  time  to  see  the  Confederates  taking 
down  the  cables  rope  which  held  the  Pontoon  bridge  in  position. 
Thus  ended  or.e  of  the  most  successful  campaigns  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  that  had  been  fought  out  by  two  fighting  armies 
during  the  4  years  of  the  war. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  incidents  spoken  of  I  will  give  r 
brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  campaign.  General  Heed  as 
commander  of  the  Confederates  .army  cf  net  less  than  03,000 
trained  veterans  and  50  or  mo-re  pieces  of  artillery,  managed  to  get 
1  aek  on  the  south  side  cf  the  Tennesse  river  with  a  disorganized 
group  of  about  15,000  men,  all  that  was  left  cf  the  army  that 
started  from  Fcrance,  Ala,  to  Nashville,  the  campaign  lasting  in 
till  about  six  weeks.  I  will  here  refer  you  to  the  results  of  the 
tnmpaign  as  given  by  General  I.  R.  Sherwood,  Congressman,  and 
who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  22rd'  Corps,  throughout  the  Hood 
Campaign. 

lie”. inning  his  account  of  the  results  of  the  campaign  he  begin 
by  raying  that  the  battle  of  Franklin  Tennessee  fought  on  the  20th 
November  1SG4,  using  bis  own  words  as  I  have  them  before  me: 

“The  Battle  of  Franklin,  killed  the  morale  and  progressive  spirit 
of  Hoods’  army.  It  made  possible 'the  decisive  victory  of  Thomas 
at  Nashville.  Franklin  dug  the  grave  cf  the  Confederacy  and  Nash- 
v  i  11c  sounded  the  requirem.  These  two  battles  were  fought  only  15 
miles  apart  and  15  days  apart.” 

When  the  tfue  history  of  this  war  is  written  the  vaTey  of  the 
llurprcth  and  the  Brentwood  Hills  will  become  the  valor-crowned 
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no:,ls  where  the  destiny  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  settled. 

aI'IST'  <lay  WU‘?  A!IPOmatt0x’  four  months  nrter  Franklin.  Biu 
Appenm  U.x  was  not  a  battle.  It  was  an  event-a  surrender  Four 
months  before  Appomattox,  the  black  curtain  of  destiny  had  fallen 
on  the  vast  stage  of  human'  grief  and  woe  amid  the  lurid  lights  of 

thV E  0P0Ch,Cf!  <late  Was  April  1SG5,  but  the  forces 
ha.  made  that  day  poss.blc  were  marshalled  on  the  green  gray 

hu!,  around  Harper's  river  at  midnight.  On  the  battle  field  of 
°f  ,k'Stiny  pointing  the  open  road 

Resuming  our  army  movement:  We  remained  in  the  same  camp 

JanuarvVCl  'S  K  ^  °"  the  2Gth  of  De«mber,  1804,  until 
ive  service  St"  ?,  °UrS.elyes  and  horses-  We  had  been  in  act- 
davs’  battle  v  and  da^  Sln«  the  moring  of  the  15th,  the  1st 
days  battle  of  Nashville.  During  our  stay  here  of  5  days  we  had 

he  worst  kind  of  weather-rain,  snow  and  sleet.  We  were 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  We  had  built  rail  sheds  with  one  side  open 
tVe  spread  our  rubber  blankets  over  the  top  for  a  covering  wE 

in\E,EhElEof  nCh  n.h“rt!  eilmpai^n-  The  last  night  we  were, 
to  ,  ,  December,  1804.  we  received  orders  about  dark1 

l"  1,0  Ka,,y  l°  ,now  <>llt  at  the  next  morning.  January  1st 

After  we  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  move  at  su-1,  an  curlv 

-  weEmS  ni'lE  *°  hnVC  ^u'pment  and  e'xtras  rend 

Knowing  Clew,  m!,ch  tl>  a<Tor  the  next  morning. 

™ s s  se 
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but  get  up  and  make  other  arrangements  far  the  rest  of  the  night. 
We  gut  up  and  it  pouring  down  rain  wo  tore  down  our  rail 
shelter  and  took  three  rails  to  the  man,  laid  them  down  with  the 
fattest  rail  in  the  center.  We  folded  cur  blankets  ah  .ut  3  doubles, 
laid  them  length  wise  the  rails,  using  our  saddles  for  pillows. 
Then  I  doubled  my  dry  blanket  and  pulled  it  over  me,  then  my 
rubber  blanket  over  all.  It  was  about  twelve  o’clock  when  I  fina  ly 
went  to  sleep.  I  did  not  sleep  long  when  I  woke  up  and  the  rain  had 
turned  to  sleet  and  know.  From  that  time  until*  the  headquarter's 
burgle  sent  forth  its  first  notes  about  4  a.  m.  I  did  nothing  hut 
turn  from  one  rail  over  to  the  other.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  we 
all  knew  what  that  meant,  it  meant  to  get  out  with  out  any  further 
notice,  fly  tnat  time  it  had  turned  cold.  Everywhere  and  everything 
v.ns  a  sheet  of  snow  and  ice.  When  I  made  an  effort  to  get  up  my 
blanket  was  frozen  fast  to  the  ground  with  at  least  two  inches  of 
snow  all  over  me.  In  order  to  get  out  I  had  to  push  my  saddle 
and  snow  all  over  me.  In  order  to  get  out  I  had  to  push  my  saddle 
hack  far  enough  to  let  me  craw]  cut  at  the  end  of  my  cold,  frozen 
bed.  You  can,  if  you  will,  have  some  little  idea  of  how  I  felt  after 
such  an  nights  experience  with  a  hard  day  head  of  me.  I  shall 
speak  of  some  of  the  hardships  efthe  day  a  little  later  on.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  time  we  had  getting  fires  started  in  the  dark  and 
every  stick  of  wood  and  rails  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  But  there 
are  no  hardships  too  hard  but  wlmt  well  seasoned  soldiers  cannot 
overcome  in  some  way.  The  big  job  at  once,  after  the  fires  were 
set  going,  was  to  thaw  out  our  blankets  so  we  could  roll  them  in 
so  as  t„  strap  them  on  our  saddles.  At  the  same  time  we  made  some 
entree  and  hold  a  slice  of  bacon  on  a  stick  before  the  lire  until  it 
was  a  little  browned  or  eaten  raw,  with  hardtack  which  was  our 
omul.  1  he  three  articles  composed  a  full  meal,  for  a  soldier  on 
march.  Our  coffee  we  would  make  in  a  pint  or  quart  can.  We  drew 
"l,r  l'nfroc  ground  and  to  grind  it  we  would  put  the  coffee  in  the 
*  wo  boiled  it  in  and  then  take  our  revolvers  and  with  the 
muzzles  of  them  wc  would  in  that  way  grind  our  coffee.  With  that 
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breakfast  on  that  cold  New  Year  farming  and  every  thing  read-/ 
to  march,  we  did  not  have  to  wait  long  until  t  :e  bugle  sounded,' 
boots  in  saddles”,  which  was  the  signal,  to  mount  our  horses, 
1  here  were  about  5000  cavalry  which  moved  out  when  the  head- 
quarters’  huge  sounded  “Forward”. 

We  started  east  from  curcamp.  When  we  had  gone  s  miething  like 
”  mi.les»  the  morning  cold,  the  command  came  to  what  is  known 
as  Elk  river,  about  the  size  cf  the  Osage  river.  By  the  Vme  we 
had  gotten  to  the  river  we  were  chilled  through  and  through  Whet 
we  came  up  to  the  river,  and  saw  soldiers  crossing  the  river  swiirN 
mmg  their  horses,  you  can  form  some  idea  how  I  felt  as  I  sat  on’ 
my  horse  and  watched  the  horses  stumble  and  some  times  sink’ 
cut  of  sight  for  a  moment  in  some  cases.  The  water  at  times  would 
bo  up  to  the  soldiers’  waist.  The  river  was  at  that  time  floating 

u,  T'  AntGr  ab°Ut  a"  h°UrS’  Waiting  !t  camc  time' 

to  take  the  water.  By  that  time  we  were  just  about  as  cold  a- 

we  could  be  and  not  froze.  Well  we  txk  to  the  water  like  ducks  but 
no  very  gracefully.  When  I  took  the  water  I  got  up  on  my  "add  e 
put  ray  knees  in  the  seat  of  my  saddle,  my  feet  up  ever  my  roll  cf 

tSfSjlS?  ,h\P”“1  "f  **  «  hand  .nd: 

v';  l  ^'er  ?alded  my  horse  across  the  river.  I  got  safely  over 
Without  getting  wet  only  a  little  above  the  knees.  Is  soon  as  n 
cgiment  was  crpssed  over,  we  took  up  our  march.  When  we  ha 
gone  abou  5  miles  with  ■  many  of  the  mens'  clothing  froz-  the 
command  stopped.  We  soon  hid  r;  .  •  °  ’  tac 

and  dri-d  thorn  nio!  f  K1°od  flrcs  burning,  took  our  blankets 
ll  :.h°  :  also  got  ourselves  dry  and  warmed  up;  made 
ct  lice  tiie  soldiers  friend  Wifli  rn-  1  ij  < 

once  more  ourselves  as  w-  had  had  v  ^  a,’d  bacon  we  were 

the  afternoon  we  took  up  our  1SG5'  Ab°Ut  tha  middla  °f' 

next  morning,  we  moved  out  and  at  3  that  ^  T,1U 

>nto  camp  near  Athens,  Ala.  where  we«t  We  Went 

weeks.  Then  our  Divisi^und^^a^ £  ^ 
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<  mmander,  after  a  three  days’  hard  travel  of  GO  miles,  we  wem, 
into  camp  at  Pulaskia,  Tenn.  The  same  town  where  we  began  our 
Pghi  Christmas  day,  something  like  three  weeks  before  where  we 
went  into  winter  quarters.  For  the  winter  of  G4-G5  we  were  still  at 
V  au  Vbe,n,  Gtei’?ral  Lee  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Grant, 
.'.pul  .th,  18Go,  believe  me  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  camp  whe*. 
the  news  came,  just  to  know  we  would  aT  soon  be  at  home.  About 
I"0  lst  of  June  our  -0'npany  received  orders  to  go  hack  to  Alabama 
V\  e  went  into  camp  at  a  little  town  .called  Courtland.  All  the  time 
we  were  there  the  paroled  Confederates  were  returning  to  their 
homes  in  squads  of  from  G  to  12  a  day.  They  were  all  tired,  foot 
s;;.v  and  hungry.  We  wou’d  divide  our  hardtacks  and  bacon  with 

Wc  were  right  in  the  midst  of  human  slavery.  There  were  at 
least  10  negroes  all  slaves  to  one  white  person.  The  man  on  whoso 
plantation  we  were  camped,  owned  350  slaves  on  his  plantation 

‘ iT4>nnid  ^  ,m°re  °n  2  pIantation  in  Arkansas,  making  in 

",  p° ®!nvea*  Tho  sIave  garters  was  built  in  a  square  as  large  as 
ll'.c  ruhl.c  square  of  Calhoun.  The  houses  were  joined  up  against 
each  otner  as  closely  as  possible.  Built  in  the  center  of  the  square 
,  10  was  a  corn  mU  where  they  would  grind  the  meal  for  all  the 
•'■laves.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  them  some  evenings  from  sun 
<  own  until  oed  time.  And  could  have  seen  them  play  all  manner  of 
games,  sing  and  dance,  for  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  cf  them 
wmi  d  take  part.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  different  in  colors 
,  thu  _s-aves— some  as  black  as  midnight,  and  some  as  whit-  as 
humanity  could  be.  I  remembered  two  little  girls,  said  to  he  twins 
about  10  years  old.  I  think  they  were  the  most  beautiful  children 

ever  saw  and  just  to  think  they  were  slaves  just  as  the  b’ackest 
■  Incan  negro.  So  much  for  human  slavery.  We  stayed  there  at  the 
'he  same  place  until  nbodt  the  lst  of  July,  when  wo  received  or¬ 
ders  to  rejoin  our  regiment  at  Pulaska. 

As  soon  as  we  got  hack  to  Pulaska  the  regiment  received  orders 
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to  go  to  Franklin,  when*  the  bloody  battle  was  f;,ught  Nava. nbci 
;{0,  eight  months  before.  We  wont  into  camp  about  o.ie  mile  soatn- 
east  of  Franklin  on  the  same  ground  that  some  of  the  hard  li  Ju- 
itl(r  had  been  fought  over.  As  we  had  no  duty  to  do  1  woo’d  walk 
over  all  the  ground  and  whenl  could  see  the  effects  of  toe  f*S?h« 

1  would  wonder  to  myself  how  any  one  could  have  ever  Rone  through 
the  slaughter. 

There  was  a  brick  house  standing  about  50  yards  back  of  out 
lines.  You  could  not  have  put  yeur  finger  down  without  putting  it 
down  on  a  mark  made  by  a  Confederate  bullet.  It  was  the  no. no 
of  a  Confederate  Olticer.  In  one  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  they  broke  through  our  lines  and  the  cfbcc  r  who  wa  m 
charge,  started  to  run  into  the  house  and  was  killed  by  some  ol 
the  bullets  that  the  air  was  full  of  at  the  time.  I  would  sometimes 
walk  over  where  the  Confederates  had  buried  their  dead  in  the 
fight  of  November  30.  They  dug  trenches  about  20  to  24  inc.ies 
deep  and  lay  the  dead  side  by  side,  sometimes  20  to  25  and  sometimes 
more  in  the  same  trench.  They  would  lay  a  blanket  over  them  anu 
then  put  a  font  or  so  of  dirt  over  them.  Eight  months  afterwards, 
the  covering  had  sunken  down  until!  many  of  their  feet  could  he 
seen. 

I  suppose  after  the  war,  the  graves  were  fixed  up  or  the  bed  es 
removed  to  some  cemetery. 

We  stayed  at  Franklin  with  nothing  to  do  hut  to  ride  around,  g  > 
to  parties  and  have  lots  of  fun  with  the  Tennessee  girls.  Coming 
to  Franklin  we  had  orders  to  be  mustered  out.  On  the  17th  we 
turned  in  our  horses  and  arms  and  everything  that  belonged  to  the 
U.  S.  The  next  day  the  18th  we  entrained  for  Nashville,  where  tie 
regiment  was  mustered  out.  of  the  service.  The  tilth  we  entrained 
for  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  we  were  discharged  and  paid  oil-  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1805. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  services  I  took  part 
in  during  the  time  1  was  a  member  of  Company  I,  10th  Illinois 
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Cav  I  took  part  in  every  battle  that  my  company  was  in  except  one 
which,  was  a  time  I  was  not  present.  I  was  in  the  Hospital  at  Cum- 
Iceland  Gap,  Tennessee,  being  treated  for  a  hernia  foi  wlu.h  • 
iu,-V  l  have  never  recovered.  We  landed  in  Chicago  in  the  early 
morning  after  our  trip  from  Nashville,  which i  took  us  three  days 
to  make.  On  our  arrival  at  Chicago  we  went  to  th®  Chmt.aii . 
Home  where  we  ate  the  first  meal  in  a  house  since  we  left  tnc  state 
for  the  south  in  1803.  Almost  two  years  of  hard  seivi.e.  After 
irid  finished  our  breakfast,  we  marched  out  to  Fort  Douglas  about 
three  miles  out  of  the  city.  When  we  got  inside  the  camp  enclosme, 
the  staff  officer,  Cob  Smith  inside  of  the  square,  gave  us  a  fa  e 
well  address,  praising  the  regiment  for  the  hard  “e^'ce^  u 
the  two  years  we  were  at  the  front.  The  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment 
/cad  a  short  history  of  the  regiment  as  follows: 

“The  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Butler  the  winter  ol 
1802-18G3.  For  three  years  during  the  term  of  service  l  maic  c? 
5,000  miles,  took  part  in  20  battles  in  addition  to  laying  under  fire 
day  and  night  for  G  weeks,  during  its’  siege  of  Atlanta  Ga.  Of  the 
<100  men  enlisted  in  the  regiment  we  lost  over  400  ki  led,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners. 

With  the  foregoing  closes  my  lifes*  activities  up  to  August  25th 
1805. 

I  will  now  undertake  to  give  a  brief  history  of  my  life  from  the 
date  of  my  discharge  August  25th,  1805,  to  the  present  time,  which 
covers  05  years.  The  day  I  was  discharged  I  started  for  Evansville, 
led.  to  visit  my  three  sisters.  Nan,  Mary,  Jennie.  After  a  visit  ol 
ten  days  1  went  from  Evansville  to  my  old  home  m  Illinois, 
where  1  visited  the  rest  of  my  family.  I  remained  there  some  two 
week’s  when  I  started  for  the  far  west.  I  went  to  St.  Louis  stayed 
over  night,  took  passage  the  next  day  on  a  river  passenger  boa  up 
the  Mississippi  river  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  210  miles  up  e  liver 
from  St.  Louis.  I  stayed  one  night  in  Keokuk,,  then  took  the  tram 
for  Croton,  Iowa.  There  I  crossed  the  DesMoincs  river  where  1  set 
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life  near  our  home. 


foot  in  Missouri.  About  1  o’clock  I  hired  a  rig  to  take  me  out  to 
Luray,  Mo.,  about  15  miles  from  Athens.  At  Luray  lived  some  of  <,A'' 
the  men  whom  I  had  served  with  in  the  lGth  Illinois  Cav.  The  boy  After  our  marriage,  we  lived  in  the  same  home  in  Clark  County, 
who  took  me  to  Luray  did  not,  know  the  road  much  better  'than  i  Mo.,  until  the  fall  of  18G7,  about  2  years.  We  sold  out  and  on  the 


I  did.  When  we  had  gone  about' half  way,  we  came  to  a  farm  house.;  1st  of  October,  18G7,  with  my  little  family,  my  wife  and  Anna, 
I  got  out  to  enquire  about  the  road,  as  there  were  two  roads  runn- 1  v.e  started  for  Henry  County,  Missouri.  After  8  dayss’  travel  in 
ing  almost  in  the  same  direction.  As  I  came  up  near  the  house  1  a  wagon  we  landed  on  the  square  of  Calhoun  and  settled  about  5 
noticed  two  women  on  the  porch.  One  was  sitting  down  with  a  miles  south  of  Calhoun.  During  the  G3  years  of  my  life  since  we 
little  child  on  her  lap.  The  other,  a  red  haired  girl,  about  20  or  21 1  landed  in  Henry  County,  I  have  not  lived  further  than  5  miles  from 

years  old,  with  long  curley  hair  was  working  at  an  old  fashioned  wash  •vl',l,e  ^  now  ‘*vc  'n  Calhoun. 

tub  and  board.  While  I  was  enquiring  the  road  to  take  for  Luray  After  moving  to  Henry  County  I  took  up  farming,  as  that  had 
of  the  woman  holding  the  little  one  and  telling  her  the  names  of  1m  ceil  my  former  occupation  until  1871.  I  quit  the  farm  for  a  time 
seme  of  the  men  I  wanted  to  visit,  I  noticed  the  girl  with  the  red  and  took  up  the  occupation  of  a  coal  miner  at  a  mine  near  Lewis 

hair  taking  a  shy  look  at  me.  I  made  the  rest  of  the  trip  all  o.  k.,  Station  about  4  miles  from  Calhoun.  During  the  years  that  I  lived 

found  one  of  the  men  I  was  looking  for.  During  the  first  week  of  there,  1  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  14  years;  was  cam- 
my  stay  at  her  home,  his  wife  spoke  of  her  girl  who  was  stay-,  missioned  as  Notary  Public  for  G  years,  also  served  as  Postmaster 

ing  at  a  place  about  8  miles  from  there  and  said  she  expected  her  at  Lewis  Station  for  9  years.  On  February  1st,  1902,  I  resigned  as 

to  come  home  the  following  Sunday.  When  she  came  homo  her:  Postmaster  to  except  an  appointment  as  a  rural  letter  carrier  on 
mother  introduced  me  to  her  daughter,  and  it  was  a  case  of  love  route  1,  Calhoun  Missouri.  On  December  17  1902,  I  moved  to  Cal- 
at  first  sight.  It  was  the  same  red  haired  girl  that  1  had  seen  on  houn.  I  carried  the  mail  10  years  1  month  and  9  days.  I  was  forced 
the  porch  where  I  made  inquiry  of  the  road  to  Luray.  This  ssame  to  retire  from  the  mail  service  on  acount  of  threat  trouble  which 
red  headed  girl  became  the  wife  of  my  youth,  the  day  being  the  1  contracted  while  in  the  mail  service  for  which  I  never  have  re- 
29th  day  of  March  180G.  Soon  after  cur  marriage  we  moved  into  covered.  April,  following,  I  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cal- 
tho  house  along  with  her  grand-mother.  Wo  raised  a  crop  and  in  the  houn.  I  served  as  Mayor  for  3  terms  in  all  G  years, 
fall  after  our  marriage,  we  built  a  house  and  moved  to  ourselves.  During  the  time  I  served  as  Mayor  the.  city  put  down  nearly  4 
All  went  well.  I  well  remember  that  one  -cold,  stormy  night,  in  a  ,  imkv.  of  side  walks  and  crossings,  installed  one  of  the  best  electric 
blizzard  the  10th  day  of  January  1837,  I  made  a  trip  throu  the1  fight  plants  in  the  state  for  the  size  of  the  city.  I  also  served  a  2- 
storrn  to  Luray  for  Dr.  Todd.  While  the  blizzard  was  at  its  very  year  term  as  Justice  of  Peace  here  in  Calhoun.  This  ends  the  ac- 

worst,  at  a  Titt’e  after  12  midnight,  the  stork  made  its  first  visit ;  tivities  of  my  public  life. 


and  left  in  our  care  little  Anna,  to  bless  and  brighten  cur  humble 
home,  whom  I  thought  was  the  sweetest  little  thing  I  ever  saw. 

As  time  went  by  the  stork  still  continued  its  visit  from  2y0  to  3 
years  apart  until  we  had  8  visits  from  the  strange  bird — 5  girls  and 
3  boys.  All  growing  to  men  ar.d  women  and  all  married  and  settled  tii 
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I  shall  now  undertake  to  record  the  saddest  incident  of  my 
life,  the  incident  took  place  at  our  home  here  in  Calhoun  on 
December  3rd,  1915,  at  10  a.  m.  while  I  was  assisting  my  wife 
reparing  our  dinner  she  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  passed 
the  Great  Eeyond  where  she  ceased  from  her  troubles  and  where 
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tliu  weary  are  at  rest.  Just  how  long  the  separation  will  be,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Its  all  in  the  hands  and  power  of  Him,  who  (loath 
all  things  well.  Should  I  live  until  the  4th  of  July,  11)30,  I  shall  have 
rounded  out  my  four  score  and  8  years.  I  know  by  reason  of  my  age 
it  will  not  he  many  years  at  most  before  I  shall  join  those  who 
have  gone  before,  and  be  at  perfect  peace,  upon  condition  that  I 
have  not  given  all  my  life  to  this  world  and  left  God  cut  of  my  life, 
which  I  have  not  altogether  done. 

During  the  1st  half  ol  August  1883,  I  was  converted  and  joined 
the  .Methodist  Ep.  Church  at  Lewis  and  from  that  time  on  to  the 
the  present  I  have  tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  do  my  part 
to  help  someone  to  a  better  life  and  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world.  After  moving  to  Calhoun  in  1902,  I  joined  the 
Presbyterian  church.  I  will  stop  my  narrative  just  long  enough  to 
give  you  my  reasons  for  changing  my  church  relationship  when  I 
moved  to  Calhoun.  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  all  the  churches 
:n  town  for  a  year  or  more.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  was  the  most  sociable  of  all  the  churches.  However 
anyone  of  the  other  churches  would  have  given  me  a  glad  hand. 
About  I  years  alter  1  joined  the  church  1  was  ordained  an  Elder. 
U  bile  on  my  knees  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  pastor  and 
session,  and  from  the  day  I  was  ordained,  I  have  labored  to  so  live 
that,  as  an  Elder,  which  is  the  most  honored  position  in  the  church 
that.  I  shall  never  bring  any  reproach  upon  the  church  or  churches 
in  my  town  or  elsewhere. 

W  hen  I  begin  to  think  of  my  age,  along  with  other  ailments 
tn.U  my  labors  are  about  done,  1  shall  try  to  so  live  out  my  time 
that  when  my  departure  is  at  hand,  I  shall  be  found  dressed  in  His 
righteousness  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  the  redeemed  of  God.  I 
am  tiyitig,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  so  live  that  when  I  am  called 
up  higher,  that  all  those  who  have  known  me  as  a  father,  friend 
m  neighbor,  can  say  that  "he  was  a  friend  to  nil  alike.”  Believing 
as  I  do  that  God  is  no  respector  of  persons,  regardless  of  creed 
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color.  To  close  my  brief  life’s  history,  I,  will,  in  order  to  give  those 
who  may  hcrc-after  read  this  short  story  of  my  life,  and  let  their 
minds  follow  along  after  the  mcanderings  of  my  life  for  4  scores 

and  8  years,  would  like  to,  just  as  near  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to 

describe  my  real  life  at  that  annual  Thanksgiving  day,  1927. 

I  know  no  better  way,  to  give  you  my  present  status,  both  moral 

and  spiritual,  than  to  give  you  a  reprint  of  a  short  speech  I  de¬ 

livered  Thanksgiving  night,  1927  at  a  praise  and  Thanksgiving 
prayer  meeting,  which  I  give  a3  follows: 

THANKSGIVING  SPEECH 
Taken  From  The  Calhoun  Star 

Below  we  are  printing  a  speech  which  was  prepared  and  given  by 
G.  A.  Shepherd,  at  the  Presbyterian  parsonage  Wednesday  night 
at  a  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  prayer  meeting.  As  he  hardly  had 
enough  time  to  give  his  entire  speech  which  he  had  prepared,  we 
are  here  printing  the  entire  speech: 

"As  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  conics  nearer,  I  asked  myself  the 
oucstion,  "What  have  I  received  djring  the  past  year  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for?” 

“When  I  let  the  planet  of  my  thoughts'  drop  hack  for  the  past 
year  and  -count  the  blessings  which  I  have  been  the  recipilant,  1 
want  to  sing  "Count  your  many  blessings,  name  them  one  by  one.” 
To  name  them  one  by  one,  I  would  have  a  long,  long  list,  so  I  will 
content  myself  by  having  a  few  that  I  am  glad  to  speak  of. 

"I  am  glad  that  the  Lord  has  dealt  so  kindly  with  me.  He  has 
kept  me  all  these  four  score  and  five  years,  and  today  I  am  enjoy¬ 
ing  unusual  health  and  vitality  for  one  of  my  age,  for  which  I 
feel  exceedingly  thankful. 

“I  am  thankful  that  I  am  blessed  with  so  many  good  friends;  I 
am  especially  glad  to  bo  counted  one  of  this  happy  company  of 
church  members  here  tonight;  I  am  more  than  glad  to  bo  associated 
with  a  class  of  people,  regardless  of  church  affiliations;  I  am  glad 
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of  having  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  make  this  world  a  better 
Place  in  which  to  live.  Ller 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  humble  citizen  of  the  best  and  most 
honored  nation  that  the  sun  has  ever  shown  upon;  a  country  biased 
T  wmT/  ;nteIli*en=e,  wealth  and  happiness  than  anv  country  in 
ccun*rv  wh-tT  S  f  "'aS  rny  .Privilege  to  help  make  this 

upon  anyon‘e  ,  ^  ?rc^st.”—  that  can  be  bestowed 

kindred"  J'’??  lhnt  MUr  C°Untry  ^  at  PGaCC  With  a11  nati0^  and 
.  °,d  0i  ‘h*  worId  at  thl3  Present  time;  a  country  that  man- 

lifht  r  m S're  ,CVery  dtiZGn  °f  tWs  great  country  of  °«rs  the 
ight  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  or  her  own 

conscience,  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  where  no  one  dare 
1.0  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 

"I  ,am  fUrther  glad  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  come  to 

cior  hi  68  m;nytme-.  Stronger  unity  among  all  Christians  than  . 
before,  and  where  there  is  unity  there  is  strength. 

*  The  apostle  tells  us  that  every  good  and  every  perfect  g<ft  is 
irem  above  and  eometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  People 

tile  darl^and^trcublecf^id^of^'lifed’05^  l‘kely  f‘nd  them  traveling 

I  met  up  with  a  man  not  long  ago  and  our  conversation  turned 

with  such  fi,er’  remarkCd  him  What  a  joy  5t  waa  to  be  blessed 
”tk  Z  l  summer  weather.  He  replied  that  it  will  not  last 

breeder  that  2  n  ^  ^  W6  are  havin^  is  onIy  a  weather 
P v  '  lJat  wo  'vou!d  very  soon  pay  for  these  few  good  days 
.  eryone  knows  that  the  real  summer  weather  lasted  all  through 
October  and  up  until  the  present  time,  and  that  it  saved  all  the 
mtc  rops  which  would  have  been  a  total  loss,  if  his  pesimestic 

fhi?  Th7  t  -nle  i°  PaSS-  1  am  wondering  where  he  will  be  found 
h  Thanksgiving  day.  Will  he  be  found  along  with  those  on  the 
sunny  side,  or  will  he  be  listed  with  the  dark  and  troubled  side 
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with  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  go  through  life  a  chronic 
grouch  ? 

One  more  thought  as  to  those  who  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  make  the  world  better,  having  lived  in  it. 

“There  are  three  fundamental  principles,  summed  up  as  follows: 

“What  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love, 
have  merc>  and  to  honor  thy  God?  Notice  how  this  great  say¬ 
ing  touches  the  entire  range  of  duty  to  man  and  God. 

See  how  our  duty  to  fcl.ow  men  is  here  comprehensively  stated 
in  two  particulars,  justice  and  mercy,  and  back  of  all,  thou  hath 
loved  as  thyself. 

“Duty  to  God  is  summed  up  in  a  believing  reverent  attitude  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  daily  habitual  communication  with  Him,  and  this 
has  a  principle  back  to  it.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with,  all  thy  mind.” 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 

For  January  27  J929.  Subject  ‘‘The  Holy  Spirit.”  Text:  John  1C: 

7-11 

Prepared  by  G.  A.  Shepherd  and  published  weekly  in  The  Star. 

Our  lesson  is  taken  from  John  16:  7-11  and  are  the  words  spoken 
to  his  sorrowing  disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  One  should  read 
all  Ox  the  13,  Id,  15  and  16  chapter  of  St.  John,  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  lesson  for  Sunday. 

In  the  13th  chapter  we  have  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  diciples 
who  kept  the  .passover  feast  in  comsmoration  of  the  deliverance  cf  the 
children  of  Isera!  from  four-hundred  years  of  bondage — while  eat¬ 
ing  the  passover  feast  there  was  some  contention  among  the  dis¬ 
ciples  as  to  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  laid  aside 
his  garments  and  taught  them  a  lesson  of  humility  by  washing  their 
feet  after  which  he  returned  to  the  table  and  instituted  the  Lord’s 
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supper.  They  sang  a  song  and  went  out,  which  was  one  of  the 
Psalms. 

After  telling  his  disciples  one  of  them  would  betray  him.  Time 
was  supposed  to  be  near  12  midnight.  Jesus  led  his  little  band  of 
sorrowing  disciples.  They  went  near  the  Mount  of  Olives  where 
Jesus  gave  the  words  as  recorded  in  Chapter  14,  15,  and  1G  of 
John’s  gospel. 

We  will  briefly  notice  seme  cf  his  words  that  he  spoke  to  his 
heart-brc-ken  disciples  as  recorded  in  the  14th  chapter  of  John — 
the  chapter  known  as  the  chapter  of  “Encouragement  and  Con¬ 
solation”  not  only  to  the  10  disciples  to  all  sorrowing  ones  from 
that  dolful  night  but  has  come  down  through  all  the  ages  to  the 
present  time.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  many  mansions  that 
our  Lord  has  gone  to  prepare  for  all  that  love  and  keep  His  com¬ 
mandments  with  a  pure  heart.  When  you  are  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  read  the  14th  chapter  of  John. 

The  next  words  we  have  from  the  betrayed  Lord  as  to  His  dis¬ 
course  was  the  vine  and  the  branches  as  recorded  in  the  ,15th 
chapter  of  John. 

Jesus  had  been  .talking  about  death  and  the  disciples  were 
full  of  anxiety.  He  had  repetedly  urged  them  “Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled”  John:  14;  1-18-26-27.  Now  he  goes  on  to  assure  them 
under  a  beautiful  and  comforting  figure  that  tho  he  will  soon  leave 
them  they  will  still  be  joined  to  him. 

We  now  come  to  the  lesson.  There  is  much  more  that  could  be  added 
but  time  and  space  will  not  permit.  Jesus  in  His  farewell,  which 
we  have  for  our  lesson,,  tells  His  disciples  that  it  is  expedient  for 
them  that  He  should  go  away,  for  He  says.  “For  if  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you.”  While  He  was  with  them 
they  leaned  upon  him  and  apprehend  a  time  of  weakness  and  per- 
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secution.  See  Matt.  9-15.  But  now  I  go  away  to  Him  that  sent  me, 
Jesus  having  completed  what  He  was  sent  to  do. 

The  going  of  the  Savior  was  as  blessed  as  His  coming,  and  none 
of  you  asked  me  “Wither  goest  thou.?”  This  very  question  had 
been  asked  by  Peter — John  13-36.  Compare  John  14-51. 

When  the  Comforter  had  come — the  word  translated,  comforter 
is  literally  Paraclete.  The  word  means  “called  to  another  side  to 
aid  him,  as  an  advocate  in  the  council,  who  suggests  true  reason¬ 
ings  to  our  mind  and  true  courses  of  action  for  our  lives  and. 
pleads  our  course. 

Here  it  is  the  Son,  who  send  the  Paraclete  from  the  father. 
There  are  three  ways  of  expressing  that  the  mission  of  the  Para¬ 
clete  is  the  act  both  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  who  are  one. 

Jesus  here  made  a  statement  which  was  surprising  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  that  He  himself  was  going  back  to  heaven.  That  He  would 
send  the  Ho’y  Spirit  to  take  His  place,  and  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  them  that  it  should  be  so. 

What  ever  we  may  think  the  universal  invisible  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  better  for  the  church  than  the  visible  bodily  pre¬ 
sence  of  Christ — for  this  one  obvious  reason.  The  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  could  only  be  in  one  place,  whereas  the  invisible  omnipres¬ 
ence  spirit  could  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  believers,  everywhere  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Sunlight  which  falls  upon  the  darkness  cf 
eternity,  for  He  is  the  searchlight  which  tracks  out  its  path  from 
human  needs. 

Oh,  blessed  news,  that  God,  himself  is  the  Comforter.  Blessed 
news  that  he  who  gives  the  cup  of  sorrow  will  also  give  the 
strength  to  drink  it. 
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Taken  From  The  Calhoun  Star: 


C.  A.  R.  CIRCLE  GIVE  CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS  'IT1I  ANNUAL 

DINNER 

One  of  the  happiest  social  events  of  the  entire  year  is  the  annual 
dinner  and  program  given  by  the  Ladies  G.  A.  R.  Circle  each  year 
to  the  Civil  War  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows. 

The  tables  were  laid  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Methodist  church, 
attractively  decorated  with  the  lovely  flowers  of  autumn  and  flags. 
Just  before  dinner,  Miss  Clara  Tillman  played  the  old  war  songs 
when  the  comrades  sang  these  stirring  melodies,  led  by  Comrade 
Shepherd.  They  were  assisted  by  their  wives,  the  widows,  and  the 
women  of  the  Circle.  A  march  was  then  played  by  Miss  Tillman, 
and  all  marched  to  the  banquet  room  where  a  sumptuous  feast  was 
served  of  all  the  good  things  the  G.  A.  R.  Ladies  Circle  knows  so 
well  how  to  prepare. 

The  blessing  was  asked  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Datweiler,  Chaplain.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Swap,  the  Circle  president,  presided  and  make. a  happy  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  speaking  of  her  gladness  that  so  ninny  of  the 
Comrades,  their  wives,  and  the  widows  of  the  Comrades,  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

George  Shepherd,  of  Calhoun,  made  the  response  bringing  in 
ail  the  lire  of  patriotism  that  caused  the  boys  to  march  in  lSIil  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  the  flag. 

The  following  Comrades  were  present: 

•L  N.  Nickols,  age  83,  123rd  Indiana,  Co.  E.  Clinton. 

F.  M.  Douglas,  age  80,  10th  flattery  Indiana  Artillery,  Clinton. 

ur  *  “  t()ne>  a*c  l^}  C*  and  K.  4Glh  Missouri  Infantry,  Clinton. 

,  •  -:t-rayer,  age  81,  2nd  Pennsylvania,  Co.  II;  Deenwater. 

J.  A.  Trent,  age  85,  Co.  I,  20th  Iowa  Inf.;  Blairstown. 

G.  A.  Shepherd,  age  87,  Co,  II.  10th  Illinois  Infantry  and  Co. 
i.  Ihtli  Illinois  Cav.;  Calhoun. 

II.  C.  Lutz,  age  88,  Co.  F.  72nd  Indiana  Reg.,  Clinton. 
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Lon  Huston,  ago  81,  Co.  137th  Illinois,  Windsor. 

W  R.  Stone,  age  83,  Co.  A.  152nd  Illinois  Vok,  Windsor. 
Charles  Straw,  age  87,  Co.  E.  Slst  Ohio,  Deepwater 
L.  P.  Young,  ago  8G,  Co.  E,  117th  Ill.  Inf.;  Clinton. 
herd°  *°WlnS  'S  th°  Spoech  as  sivcn  at  the  meeting  by  G.  A.  Shep- 

“Commander  and  members  of  Col.  McLain’s  circle  of  the  G  A 

I  gl?S  -™0  n°  Htt,C  amount  of  Pleasure  once  more  to  have 
e  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  honor  so 
lavishly  shown  these  elderly  men.  It  is  not  only  the  respect  tha* 

the  ehaVC  d  age  aS  jt  iS  the  Case  With  these  now  present  For 

yours  kindnrs?  m°re  CV6ry  COmmunity  *«t  ™  worthy  of 

yours  kindness  so  we  must  say  that  there  is  somethin-  some 

ere  in  the  past  lives  of  these  men  now  present,  that  appeals  to 

CoW  it5 ’can’t  hha^°U  fCel  mC're  eSpedall>:  Snoring  them. 
Surely  it  can  t  be  their  personal  good  looks.  I  am  sure  that  if  you 

could  have  seen  them  at  the  time  they  put  on  the  blue,  and  compareS 
would  be  Way.they  l00k  here  scatc<l  around  this  table  there 

ihcii  -ood  l  7mrr‘SOn  Whil°  Wc  raust  admit  they  have  held  down 
",  r,„  °t>kS  t(>  U  n’markabIc  degree,  notwithstanding  the  hard- 

of  so  i  V  r3  SCrV1C°  thc  “vil-war  adding  to  their  term 

almost  n  mh°  7  TT  01  th°  raVerages  °r  old  mother  time  it  is 

answered  th^  thr  thcr?  a,re  so  m"ny  who  haVt;  not 

whi  n  ,  ,<aIL  Spcafcn*  of  their  good  looks  now,  and 

trait.'  aWay  at  thoir  C0U,,tr-vV  ^’s  quite  a  con- 

I  remember  in  the  long,  long  ago,  some  50  years  or  more,  while 
W‘th  Co,ond  McLain,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
o  k  of  the  G.  A.  R„  at  one  of  our  meetings,  Colonel  and  I  were 

denl'r  °T  SOm°  rf  ^  experiences>  ba  told  me  of  one  in::i- 

lived  Zl  n°7r  HC  Sai<!  at  thc  time  ^  war  stalled,  ho 

.ved  within  a  few  miles  of  Girardeau,  Mo/  It  was  not  long  before 

the  Confederates  began  to  make  their  raids  and  warning  every 

able  bodied  man  to  cither  join  them  or  get  out  of  the  country.  Some 


of  them  were  his  near  neighbors  and  many  knew  of  his  desired 
standing  for  the  Union.  “Tlie  third  time  they  warned  me,  said 
Colonel  Mr,  "they  gave  me  just  two  days  to  go.  The  next  day  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  very  hot,  I  was  just  in  the  aet  of  start- 
inf;.  I  was  out  in  my  yard  and  when  I  looked  up  the  road  north, 
I  saw  a  great  eloud  of  dust  rolling  up.  I  knew  at  once  our  boys 
were  coming  at  Last.  As  the  boys  cams  up,  I  knew  that  settled 
the  matter  o'  my  going.  As  I  looked  at  their  faces,  blue  coats  and 
brass  buttons,  all  covered  with  dust,  I  thought  they  were  the  pret- 
tist  things  I  had  ever  seen — and  I  have  had  no  reason  since  to 
change  my  mind." 

In  speaking  of  the  Colonel  had  told  as  to  the  treatment  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  Confederate  neighbors,  I  have  no  feeling  of  malice 
towards  the  man  who  wore  the  gray  at  that  time.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  individual’s  hoicc,  as  to  the  side  he  lined  up  on.  Those 
sixty  years  or  more  have  come  and  gone,  and  we  are  a  united 
country,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two  wars  that  this 
country  has  taken  part  in  since  the  Civil  War,  while  much  is  due 
there  surviving  veterans  seated  around  this  table  with  the  mighty 
host  that  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln  to  defend 
Hie  flag.  We  believe  it  worthy — this  priceless  legacy  which  has 
been  banded  down  to  them.-  The  few  left  of  that  vast  army  who 
have  not  answered  the  last  call,  are  committing  to  you.  and  we 
believe  that  organization  of  Ilia  Women’s  Circle  of  the  G.  A.  It. 
is  net  only  worthy  hut  capable  to  take  up  the  1’atriotie  duly  of 
keeping  the  fives  of  1’atriotism  burning  when  these  old  heroes 
Lav:  all  passed  to  the  Great  Iicyond. 

As  a  nation  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  present,  generation  need  not  he  concerned  over  more  wars. 
I’atrii  l.ism  is  a  National  necessity,  hut  a  nation  that  has  raised  up 
a  generation  of  people  who  love  their  country  and  its  institutions 
need  m  t.  fear  that  a  "Call  to  Arms”  will  be  unheeded.  With  other 
orgar.izatilons  such  as  the  G.  A.  R.  Women’s  Circle,  that  are  tcah- 
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ing  the  price  of  Liberty  and  what  is  has  cost  t>  defend  Old  Clovy, 
the  fwlag  shall  always  wave  proudly  over  the  Land  cf  the  Free 
and  the  Home  of  the  Crave. 

Then  when  it  is  eminent,  and  all  means  of  world  courts  and 
peaceable  means  have  failed,  the  love  of  country  will  manifest  it¬ 
self  when  the  call  is  made  for  men  tc  defend  the  flag,  and  that 
time  may  come  as  it  did  in’Gl,  as  I  was  one  who  responded  with 
these  old  veterans  present,  along  with  that  vast  army  led  on  to 
victory  by  such  commanders  as  Grant,  Sherman,  Meauv,  Logan  and 
many  others,  then  it  will  be  our  Nation  that  will  not  have  to  resort 
to  the  selective  draft  as  in  some  of  the  formers  wars,  but  all  true 
patriots  will  rise  up  and  say  “here  am  I,  send  me.” 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  you  good  women,  keep  up  the  good 
work  that  your  Circle  has  been  doing  in  the  past  and  present,  and 
hand  down  the  results  of  your  good  work  to  our  children’s  children, 
and  I  hope  that  you  and  all  the  members  of  your  Noble  Circle  will 
continue  your  great  work  and  some  day  it  will  bo  written  in  the 
Halls  of  Fame. 

My  last  remarks  inclosing  I  will  say  that  my  blessings  and 
Prayers  will  be  upon  you  and  all  the  loved  ones  throughout  your 
earthly  life  and  that  you  may  leave  an  honored  record,  is  my 
prayer.  That  you  have  so  lived  that  the  coming  generation  ran 
truthfully  say  that  the  world  was  made  better  by  you  having  lived 
in  it. 

This  brief  history  covers  the  time  of  my  birth  down  to  the 
present  time,  .January  1st  19110. 

Should  I  remain  here  on  this  side  any  length  of  time  it  may  be 
that  I  might  have  something  more  to  say.  With  love  to  all  and 
malice  towards  none,  I  bid  you  all  farewell. 

Lovingly, 

George  A.  Shepherd 
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Ihis  History  was  sot  on  the  Linotype  by  my 
grandson,  Eugene  Fewcl,  in  the  office  of 
The  Calhoun  Star. 
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